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Cited in Dallas 


AUSTIN 

The American government 
would regard the endangering 
of any one of three kinds of 
U. S. rights in West Berlin “as 
causes for war. And this has 
been made clear to the Soviet 
Union, and I’m sure they un- 
derstand it,” said a high State 
Department spokesman at the 
regional foreign policy briefing 
conference in Dallas over the 
weekend. 

The same official also stated 
that a conventional war in 
Europe would probably be- 
come a nuclear war very 
quickly. 

“I think if you start a war with 
troops in Europe, you're going to 
be very fast escalated into a nu- 
clear war,” he said. Military ex- 
perts do not believe Western 
troops in Europe would be able 
“to successfully wage a war in 
Europe.” Thus, he implied, nuclear 
weapons would be necessary to 
avoid defeat. : 

This official identified “peaceful 
coexistence” as communists’ lan- 
guage. When the Observer’s rep- 
resentative asked him, in the full 
seminar attended by roughly 600 
newsmen and civic leaders from 
several states, what thought is 
being given in the State Depart- 
ment, in the light of the horrors 
of nuclear war, to “the reduction 
of tensions,” he replied: 

“We try to avoid the term, ‘re- 
duction of tensions,’ because that’s 
a Russian- term. We use other 
terms. . .. There are certain cir- 
cumstances under which we would 
have to risk a nuclear war... We 





hope this condition Winston 
Churchill called ‘the mutual bal- 
ance of terror’ will hold this un- 
easy peace until there is some 
break in the situation.” 

The next morning, during a 
seminar, a Dallas woman asked 
the diplomat what was the point 
of a foreign policy which regarded 
nuclear war as “thinkable” when 
a nuclear war would result in 
great loss of life and “political 
and economic suicide.” 

“Nuclear war is conceivable in 
the sense that you can imagine 
certain situations where the choice 
would be surrender or face the 
catastrophe,” he replied. “If we 
have to make that choice, then 
you can say that our American 
foreign policy has failed... 

“If you had a superior intelli- 
gence looking at the world, you 
would say we are acting like a lot 
of idiots. On the other hand, the 
Russians realize (the situation). 
The danger of war is not so much 
from miscalculation as it is from 
both sides putting themselves in 
a situation from which there is no 
exit point. Both sides are very 
aware of this danger.” 

The three rights the violation 
of which the U.S. would regard as 
“causes for war’ are access to 
Berlin, the presence of US. troops 
there, or reduction of the freedom 
of the people of West Berlin. The 
U.S. would not regard the mere 
signing of a Russian-East German 
peace treaty as a cause for war, 
and the spokesman suggested, as 
a way out of the situation, that 
“we might turn Berlin into an 

(Continued on Page 3) 





Faculty Takes Sides 





A Drawn Conflict 
At the University 


AUSTIN 

Students and faculty at the 
University of Texas are now 
engaged in a drawn conflict 
with the board of regents on 
racial policy. 

The administration is schiz- 
oid between its duty to carry 
out the policies of the regents 
and the personal sympathies 
of many of its leading figures 
with the student and faculty 
positions. 

This week the regents’ policies 
against permitting the school's 
200 or so Negro students integrat- 
ed housing, social privileges in 
white dorms, or participation in 
intercollegiate athletics had so 
aroused the faculty and student 
body, the University faces a law- 
suit from some of its own students 
within two weeks and there is no 
doubt that important segments of 
the academic community will 
cheer the plaintiffs on. 

The faculty Tuesday voted 208- 
34 condemning regental policy on 
dorm rules discriminating against 
Negroes. About 200 students dem- 
onstrated in front of Negro and 
white girls’ dorms Halloween 
night, and Wednesday morning 
during a class break about 200 
students stood in a group in front 





of the University Tower, under 
the windows of the president and 
chancellor, and quietly read aloud 
together, over and over, the words 
carved across the face of the build- 
ing, “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

In the traditions of Texas poli- 
tics, the nine regents’ seats are 
political plums doled out by the 
governor to his faithful support- 
ers. The present U.T. board mem- 
bers were appointed by former 
Gov. Allan Shivers and Gov. Price 
Daniel, both staunch segregation- 
ists. Now the pressures for inte- 
gration within the University com- 
munity, intensified by the direct 
action student movement that has 
spread to Texas from the Deep 
South states, have collided with 
the policies of these regents. 

In the background is changing 
public opinion in Texas—the fact 
that the latest Texas Poll shows 
that Texans new favor school in- 
tegration about two to one. This 
fact has had little impact as yet 
on the segregationist politics of 
Texas public life. 

Campus opinion began to bear 
in on the regents last spring. In 
May the faculty approved a reso- 
lution urging the regents to inte- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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AUSTIN 

Insurance adjusters who have 
weaved through the debris of 
Hurricane Carla by the hun- 
dreds have conducted 90,000 
property examinations in 30 
days, according to industry 
sources. They are processing a 
total of about 150,000 claims. 
State Insurance board chair- 
man Thomas Ferguson calls it 
the highest number of claims 
from a single disaster in the 
history of this part of the coun- 
try. 





Ronnie Dugger 





‘Uncountable numbers of Texas 
homeowners have realized with 
shock that the insurance they 
thought protected them against 
hurricanes will not pay the dam- 
ages caused by the hurricane’s 
high waters. The question of 
whether damage was caused by 
wind or water is obviously, as 
Ferguson says, “a matter of 
opinion.” 

The standard Texas extended 
coverage policy says on its face 
that it insures against hurricanes. 
In the section on exclusi , how- 


water damage exclusion. Other 
governors have insisted, Daniel 
said, that companies recognize 
that “the major cause of 
was hurricane winds which 
brought on the high water and 
wave action.” Assured by in- 
dustry spokesmen the companies 
would “lean over backwards,’ 
Daniel thanked them. 

His aide, George Christian, has 
been referring all complaints 


loss 


also 


to 


- 


the board of insurance. In one of 
these, a petition with names af 
fixed to 50 sheets presented b 
Rep. Maco Stewart of Galveston, 
it was reported that Galvestor 
damages totaling $1 million 
resulted in insurance offers total 
ing only $30,000. (Of course offers 
had not been made in all cases.) 


had 





ever, it is clearly stated that water 
damage is not covered, whether 
the water was driven by high 
winds or not. (The only exception 
is damage from water that enters 
through an opening caused by 
wind.) As a result, some home- 
owners who lost their homes and 
furniture—everything but the lot 
and the foundation—have been 
offered as little as a tenth of 
their losses by insurance adjusters. 

Sen. Yarborough estimates the 
total damages are more than $500 
million. The Texas Insurance Ad- 
| visory Assn., excluding from its 
estimate the extensive crop, auto, 
and boat losses, estimates the dam- 
ages at $175 million, of which, the 
association says, only $80 million 
to $100 million was insured. As of 
mid-October, industry sources say, 
$25 million had been paid. Clearly 
this means that many losers have 
either refused offers made or have 
not yet received offers. 

“Flood, surface water, waves, 
tidal water or tidal waves, or over- 
flow of streams has never been 
covered in the Texas standard 
policies,” an industry spokesman 
has stated publicly. A point made 
by homeowners that the high 
“waters obviously were caused by 
the hurricane and should be con- 
sidered covered has been regarded 
by the companies as literal whistl- 
ing into the wind. 

“The victims wait for settlement, 
but the collectors of the insurance 
premiums are barricaded behind 
the fine print in a long policy,” 
Yarborough has charged. Gov. 
Daniel said early he was grieved 
to hear from those who lost their 
homes that adjusters tried to re- 
duce payment on the basis of the 
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Hurricane Victims Angry at Arbitration ‘Water Damage’ Discount 


is convinced, he told 
that “most of the 
companies are doing the best they 
an.” He said many people did not 
their policies actually do 
wind-driven water dam- 


Cnristian 


the Observer, 


realize 
exclude 

A lot of people found $15,000, 
$20,000 homes they’d slaved to get 
gone,” said Judge Ferguson of 
the insurance board, “and they 
felt like they wanted to strike out 
somebody for their not being 


covered.” 


at 


In response to petitions from 
stricken areas and 125 or 150 
complaint, Ferguson 
board has contacted the 
empanies and received “good re- 
from nearly all of them.” 


rs of 
qd, tne 
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the main,” Ferguson said, 
ompanies made fair adjust- 
vents and even generous adjust- 
nts (Ferguson believes that 
water damage clearly is not 
Where there was water 
Ferguson said, “there 
were some ‘em who felt the 
ompany didn’t offer enough.” As 
the statement on the face of 
board-approved policy that 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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35 Years on Union Broom 


Life in Lufkin: 
A Negro’s View 





(Second of Two Parts) 
One of the political leaders 
of the Negro people in Lufkin 
heart of the piney woods re 
gion, is Inez Tims, 52, a com 
mon laborer at the Lufkin 
Foundry and Machine plant 
He is cheerful, outspoken, and 
compared to other Negroes in 
terviewed on this swing, po 

litely aggressive in outlook. 


= Bob Sherrill 


He said there has been no move 
in Lufkin toward integration 
the schools, but “we're 
stronger politically,” with between 
500 and 600 Lufkin Negroes in the 
Voters League and a drive on to 
raise the membership to 800. “We 
usually go along with the 
Voters League. On the local level 
we have a screening committee for 
candidates. But I don't 
those things backfire.” 

Do the Negroes of Lufkin really 
want integration? 

“Well, yes, they do. You see, we 
have some fine buildings here 
fine school buildings. But there 
are so many inadequacies. We have 
no junior high. It’s a pretty slop 
py set-up. We have 
buildings, but it’s like having 
new chassis and no motor.” 

We asked him why several of 
the Negro school 
sounded so unenthusiastic 
the idea of school integration. Inez 
chuckled. “For a Negro principal 
to tell a strange white man 
wanted integration would just be 
like telling the school board, 
tired of this job.’ If you want to 
know how a Negro feels, send a 
Negro to talk to him. 

“And of course they are influ 
enced by the fact they would lose 
their jobs. And they may be right, 








getting 


state 


know 


some good 


executives 
about 


he 


‘I’m 


f the Negro youngsters may 
t at first in the integration 
sses. You don't get something 
1g. You can never make 
hing out of people but people. 
purse kids fight, whether 

or colored, but it wouldn't 
could get along. 


Rebellion Waiting? 
the white folks say 
people are stirring up 
ible. That reminds me of 
you may not have heard. 
oes around here tell it. Uncle 
vas an old Mississippi Ne- 
lived on a white man’s 
Every once in a while the 
man would call Uncle Mose 
nd tell him, ‘Mose, you know I 
»u. Now take this ham and 
your children.’ The ham was 

spoiled. 

came this integration 
ble, and the whites figured 
ought to put some Negro on 
to tell the Northerners 
well they were being treated. 
Senator Bilbo heard about 
a ‘sweet nigger’ Uncle Mose 
s, and he called him in and 
»ached him on what to say, and 
put him on the radio. Uncle Mose 
front of the mike, saying 
hing. Finally he turned to Bilbo 
asked, ‘Who can hear me?’ 
rybody, said Bilbo. Up North? 
In the West? Yep. Every- 
‘That's right, Mose,’ said 
just tell ‘em the 
Uncle Mose threw up his 
hands and leaned into the mike 
and yelled: ‘H-E-L-P? H-E-L-P!’" 
Do the Lufkin Negroes have a 
chapter of the NAACP? “We had 
a chapter from the early '40s to 
the early '50s,” Tims said, “but we 
had trouble getting an outspoken 
leader. Khrushchev sounds good 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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lronic Tensions Turn Institution Against Itself 


days of Homer Rainey. Worrying | The faculty, and Smiley, were con- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
grate all University facilities with 
deliberate speed. The student as- 
sembly resolved in favor of inte- 
grating varsity athletics, 22-2, and 
of integrating one men’s dorm, 
23-0. 

On July 22, the regents made 
public their decision. They said 
there would be “no substantial 
changes . . . in the immediate fu- 
ture” with respect to extracur- 
ricular activities integration. They 
said the University was already 
ahead of majority opinion in Tex- 
as and described the pro-integra- 
tion developments as the result of 
the efforts of a “vocal minority.” 
That was a“challenge, and it was 
accepted. 


Closed Door Policy 


The Negro girls who live in 
Whitis Dorm and Almetris Co-Op 
next door cannot help but notice 
that their old frame structures 
differ considerably from the large 
and modern brick dorms across 
the street up and down several 
blocks from them. Lately they be- 
came acutely sensitive to rules 
barring them from visiting with 
white girl friends in “public 
areas” (sitting and TV areas) of 
the white girls’ dorms. They are 
also barred from the dining rooms. 

They were goaded into action by 
a story in the student newspaper 
reporting that women residents at 
Kinsolving dormitory had been 
told that Negro girls visiting white 
dormitories should do so only in 
rooms with the doors closed, that 
Negro girls could not use rest 
rooms or water fountains in the 
white dorms, that Negro men vis- 
iting the white women's dorms 
must be there only on errands, 
and that dean of students Glenn 
Barnett said if students .refused 
to leave dorm social areas when 
asked to by proper authority, they 
would be subject to disciplinary 
probation. 

Barnett now says that the 
closed-door issue came up because 
of a situation in which a white 


ry Ransom was out of town. Bar- 
nett and Smiley say they were 
simply carrying out the regents’ 
policy. At some point board chair- 
man Thornton Hardie called in 
and asked if the students would 
be suspended; he was told proba- 
tion was thought to be adequate. 

About 30 Negro students, boys 
and girls, were put on disciplinary 
probation. Students and faculty 
started seething almost at once. 
Maurice “Mo” Olian, student body 
president, received many calls. He 
called Smiley and Barnett and 
told them that he could not guar- 
antee quiet on the campus Sunday 
night unless they firmly agreed 
to a meeting with student leaders 
Monday. Smiley agreed; Olian per- 
suaded the students pressing him 
to wait. 


Interim Compromise 

It is now clear that at this meet- 
ing, Oct. 24, Smiley persuaded the 
nine student spokesmen to hold 
off student action a week in re- 
turn for his, Smiley's, attempt to 
get the probations lifted. The stu- 
dents disciplined were notified. by 
telephone later that day that their 
probations were being reviewed. 
Mary Simpson, who attended, says, 
“Smiley said none of the people 
in the room were responsible indi- 
vidually or singly” for the proba- 
tions, that he needed another week 
before “this body” that had to de- 
cide could get together, and that 
he and Barnett would “present 
our side of the case to this body 
and recommend that the proba- 
tion be suspended.” (The regents 
did not actually meet last week- 
end. Five or six of them were in 
town for the Rice-Texas football 
game.) 

This week, another student who 
participated, Claude Allen, said, 
“We were told the president would 
entertain favorably the possibility 
of rescinding the probations,” and 
Smiley confirms this is an accu- 
rate summation of his position. In 
return, Olian announced the one- 
week cooling off period. 





and Negro girl visiting in the 
white girl’s room had been em- 
barrassed by what another white | 
girl said to them at the door. He | 
and President J. R. Smiley say | 
the reported prohibitions against | 
rest room and drinking fountain | 
use were never part of the rules, | 
and are not now. 

One of the Negro girls confirms 
that they had been told by a Uni- 
versity official before they decid- 
ed to test the rules that they were 
not barred from using fountains 
or rest rooms. Nevertheless, Bar- 
nett said, “I couldn’t trace that 
down at all. It just couldn’t be 
squelched.” 

October 19th, about 55 Negro 
students met at Almetris Co-Op 
and sent across to Kinsolving four 
girls to test the ruies. They were 
asked to leave the “public area,” 
that is, the social visiting area. 
They went back and the Negroes 
then returned in a body. Asked to 
leave, they refused; asked to give 
their names, they refused. 

Mary Simpson, Negro law stu- 
dent, said “a few white students 
joined us. They just sort of took 
us for granted.” A resident coun- 
selor came up to her group and 
said, “Are you aware that you are 
in a public area? I'm going to 
have to ask you to leave. You are 
violating a University regulation.” 
“We told her we wouldn't leave,” 
Miss Simpson says. Asked to write 
her name down, she replied, “Is 
this the usual procedure you use 
with your guests?” Some of the 
Negroes gave mocking names— 
Jackie Robinson, Mrs. Sammie 
Davis, Mae Britt, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor. 

Barnett moved swiftly, with 
Smiley's backing. Chancellor Har- 





The ferment did not subside, 
however. E. E. Goldstein, professor 
of law, announced circulation of a 
faculty resolution asserting the 
dorm regulations “according to ra- 
cial criteria degrade the dignity 
of the individual, subvert the aca- 
demic community and _ interfere 
with the educational process,” and 
calling upon the chancellor and 
president immediately to revoke 
them and their enforcement. By 
the time the general faculty met 
this Tuesday he had 175 faculty 
signatures. including some heads 

departments. 

Last Wednesday, the students 
voted in favor of intercollegiate 
athletics by a vote of 5,132 to 3,293, 
and Gwen Jordan became the first 
Negro in school history elected 
to a political office, student assem- 
blyman. The Daily Texan edito- 
rialized that the question about 
a “vocal minority” had been an- 
swered. The regents asked for 
constructive suggestions, said the 
student paper; they should “tune 
their ears” to this one and carry 
it out. 

The very next day, however, the 
vice-chairman of the Regents, W. 
W. Heath, an Austin lawyer, came 
on stage with the argument that 
since the vote for integration was 
not an absolute majority of all the 
students, most of the students fa- 
vor segregation. A noon radio 
news broadcast script quoted him 
as saying: “Only about 20 percent 
of the student body voted in favor 
of integration, and to me that 
would indicate that a great ma- 
jority of students are satisfied 
with the situation.” 

Heath also suggested it would 
be interesting to poll parents of 
the school’s students and pointed 
out the voters of the state over- 


of 
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whelmingly defeated integration 
|a few years back. Keith C. Klein, 





the students’ attorney general, 
said Heath’s evaluation came from 
“a prejudiced consideration”. and 
said he could not see how Heath 
“can be so blind as to fail to see 
the absurdity of his remarks.” 

Heath now says “that wasn’t 
an exactly accurate quote” on the 
radio. “My position in the first 
place is that the students are not 
running the University,” he says. 
“There wasn’t a majority of ‘em 
voting in favor of it. There are 
20,000 students out there.” Did he 
mean a majority are opposed? He 
hadn't taiked to enough of them 
to say. 

Ransom had conversations with 
individual regents over the week- 
end. He said he did not discuss 
the students’ probation, but rather 
the general problems of desegre- 
gation. Smiley said he does not 


nag 
nay 
Ahe 


communicate with regents; he 
gets the word from them through 
Ransom. 

In any case, Tuesday of this 
week, a few hours before the gen- 
eral faculty met, regulations were 
posted at the dorms, specifying for 
the first time in writing the rules 
about Negroes; at 5:30 Tuesday 
evening, several hours before the 
student protest meeting began, the 
30-odd Negro students on proba- 
tion received letters delivered by 
hand that their probation had been 
reviewed and confirmed. 


The regulations note that only 
one of the six university dorms 
for women, Whitis, is “open to Ne- 
gro women students.” Only three 
men’s dorms are “open to both 
white and Negro men students.” 
Here are the written rules: 

“The social and dining area of 
Whitis dormitory and overnight 
privileges for women guests in 
the dormitory are available only 
to Negroes. The social and dining 
areas of the other women’s resi- 
dence halls and overnight privi- 
leges in these dormitories are not 
available to Negroes. Students liv- 
ing in these residence halls may 
invite other girls to their rooms 
as personal guests, but are ex- 
pected to respect the rights of 
their fellow residents at all times.” 

For men: “Students living in 
men’s residence halls may invite 
other men to their rooms as per- 
sonal guests, but are expected to 
respect the rights of their fellow 
residents at all times. Overnight 
privileges for Negro men are avail- 
able only in” the three dorms 
open to both white and Negro men 
students. 

Smiley: and Barnett said the 
rules are intended to exclude Ne- 
groes from the sitting areas and 
dining rooms of the white dorms, 
but do not prohibit Negroes’ use 
of rest rooms or drinking foun- 
tains in the white dorms. 


Sense of Crisis 

This was the setting as the gen- 
eral faculty convened Tuesday 
afternoon. The faculty seemed 
tense, edgy, and fidgety. Smiley 
went through his reports in a 
calm, formal manner—this was his 
maiden voyage before the faculty 
as president. Ransom and his 
three vice-chancellors, though os- 
tensibly concerned only with the 
University system at large, not the 
Main University, were present but 
said nothing. The word had spread 
about the posted regulations and 
confirmed probations; many profs 
felt their timing was an open af- 
front to the faculty. 

The sense of crisis was com- 
pared by a few old-timers to the 





about political effects on appropri- 
ations, a law teacher joshed, “sure- 
ly they won't cut off the money 
with our football team winning.” 
But he was angry at the regents’ 
forcing the administration to the 
course it had struck—the general 
assumption being Ransom and 
Smiley had no choice. “This is the 
fist,” he said. 

Goldstein presented his resolu- 
tion. He said the posted regula- 
tions were “unsigned, undated.” 
They “in effect mean that a Ne- 
gro and a white may only meet in 
the bedroom of a dormitory.” They 
“are without color of law,” with 
the Supreme Court decisions “fair- 
ly clear in this area.” 

Goldstein was also concerned 
about what the timing of the day’s 
events meant for “the integrity 
of this faculty.” 

With such segregation in effect, 
he said, industry will not come to 
Austin, and “we are not going to 
attract the personnel to this Uni- 
versity of the type we want. This 
is not going to make for a happy 
University community.” 

H. J. Ettlinger, professor 
mathematics who came here 48 
years ago, criticized “those who 
assault human dignity to the di- 
minution of the rights and privil- 
eges of man.” When he first came 
to U.T., he said, a Negro would not 
be permitted to come on campus; 
if he did he would be subject to 
“furious pursuit and chase, and 
subsequent mahem.” Today, Ett- 
linger asked, “Are we going to 
have our standards set by the low- 
est level of some of our fellow 
citizens?” 

R. L. Moore, professor of mathe- 
matics, challenged Goldstein, 
“Why did you accept the tradition 
here? Why did you come?” “Be- 
cause I knew what the law of the 
land was and I assumed the Uni- 
versity would progress with the 
rest of the world,” Goldstein 
snapped. The crowd was carried 
into enthusiasm by this. 

Moore said integration is not a 
necessary condition of a first-class 
school and asked if anyone really 
believed a top professor of chem- 
istry would not come here be- 
cause of segregation. “Yes,” came 
a chorus. Did anyone know of such 
a case? he insisted. A professor 
stood up and stated quietly, “When 
I was investigating coming to the 
University of Tex1s, the first 
thing I did was find out whether 
this was an integrated university.” 

Roger Shattuck, bearded profes- 
sor of Romance Languages and 
one of Ransom’s bright young fac- 
ulty members, said, “We are not as 
much responsible to the majority 
of Texans as to right and wrong. 
The community to which the Re- 
gents might have given some at- 
tention is this community of fac- 
ulty and students. .. . It would be 
a sad paradox if full integration 
had come to this University on the 
basis of Negro students bringing 
suit against the University.” 


of 


C. W. Horton, professor of phys- 
ics, said the majority of parents 
would probably be very reluctant 
to send their children to integrat- 
ed dorms. Robert Cotner, associate 
professor of history, asked why 
the resolution was not directed to 
the regents. “I am not yet in- 
formed, sir,” Goldstein replied, 
“that the president or the chan- 
cellor of the University cannot 
decide about who uses what toi- 
let. I don’t believe this is a re- 
gental matter.” Cotner said it is a 
good administration that should 
not be put in a situation “which 
is liable to get them fired.” Gold- 
stein replied that the administra- 
tion had a report from the faculty 
committee on minorities last 
spring and did not act on it. 


Taking the vote, Smiley made a 


fascinating slip. “Those in favor 
of the revolution—” he called out. 





vulsed. The vote, by show of 
counted hands, was 308 to 34 for 
Goldstein’s revolution. 

Then another of Ransom’s new 
faculty members, William Arrow- 
smith, celebrated translator of 
Greek plays and professor of clas- 
sical languages, offered a resolu- 
tion that the action of the admin- 
istration in unilaterally posting 
regulations on a subject known to 
be of concern to the faculty only 
hours before the faculty met “evi- 
dences a disturbing disregard of 
faculty opinion and seriously im- 
pairs communication and coopera- 
tion between the faculty and the 
administration.” This was grave 
stuff. 

Gene Nelson, secretary of the 
faculty, leapt to his feet to call the 
resolution “a gratuitous insult to 
the administration” that would ac- 
complish nothing except “aliena- 
tion.” Smiley immediately recog- 
nized a faculty member who 
moved it be tabled, and it was. 

In this episode it became clear 
that Ransom, by regarding inte- 
gration as a matter for the re- 
gents to decide and studiously 
maintaining impartiality in pub- 
lic, is in danger of losing the sup- 
port of his favorite faculty leaders. 

In a question period, Smiley 
dodged many questions and gave 
unrevealing answers to most 
others. He said student appeals 
from probation will be allowed. 
Asked whether the student paper’s 
independence may be impaired, he 
said he knows of “no immediate 
contemplated move.” 

Joe Witherspoon, professor of 
law, condemned procedures used 
against the Negroes, “on a general 
kind of call for them to appear 
from certain locations at the Uni- 
versity,” with their punishments 
being settled without reference to 
any faculty discipline panel. He 
said, “This type of action not only 
degrades the human person but 
... is wholly and completely with- 
out merit in the field of ... due 
process of law. ... This is a type 
of procedure . . which so far as 
I know hasn’t been recognized in 
principle in this country since its 
founding.” 


‘Bright Young Men’ 

Then rose John Silber, associate 
professor of philosophy, confirm- 
ing the rebellion of Ransom’s 
bright young men against the re- 
gents’ position. He said the rules 
had not been written and had 
been represented differently to the 
students by different officials. He 
moved that the probations be 
wiped out. A substitute motion 
that they be reviewed by the fac- 
ulty discipline committee was 
adopted. 


With Smiley wishing them “a 
happy and hopefully peaceful Hal- 
loween,” the faculty adjourned. 
Harold Solomon, a new man, ex- 
pert in criminal law, condemned 
the “egregious, gratuitous insult 
to the faculty.” Irwin Spear, asso- 
ciate professor of botany, said as 
a member of the discipline com- 
mittee that a series of irregulari- 
ties were involved in the Negro 
students’ punishments—for exam- 
ple, parents were not notified and 
given a chance to be present, the 
students were not given a right to 
be heard before a discipline panel. 

As the faculty left the auditori- 
um, they were greeted by a line of 
pp z Tuesday 
night the students—about 250 of 
them, joined by others who came 
out of the dorms when the crowd 
walked down to the dorms to dem- 
onstrate—met at the University 
YMCA. Olian said Smiley and Bar- 
nett told him neither of them were 
responsible for initiating the ac- 
tion. Olian urged the students to 
stay within the law, including the 
University’s rules, because he did 
“get the message” that any second 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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anking U.S. Officials Give Policy Briefing 


(Continued from Page 1) 
internationally guaranteed city, 
with our troops there.” 


The Observer representative, in- 
quiring again, but stating he was 
not quite sure what words to use, 
asked the spokesman what the 
policy of the government is toward 
taking steps that might result in 
“the reduction of mutual hostil- 
ity.” 


“‘Reduction of tension’ is the 
Russian word for this,” came the 
reply. “We feel with justification 
that it ‘is the Soviets that grind 
out this propaganda. . . . You are 
not going to get any serious 
change of tension until you get 
a basic change in Soviet ideology.” 


He said Russians will not agree 
to inspection of existing arma- 
ments. , 

“On the other hand,” he said, in 
a somewhat conflicting temper, 
“there is a recognition that the 
existence of nuclear weapons is 
a real block to the use of force. 
I’m not sure any nation has caught 
up ... As the questioner said, 
what is the point of a war if the 
result is the extinction of your 
people? I believe this question 
will grow in the minds of nations 
more and more. It means greater 
caution in the use of overt na- 
tional force, because this could so 
quickly lead to it,” that is, nu- 
clear war. 

However, he said, while the con- 
ditions enjoining this caution exist 
in Western Europe, they do not 
exist so acutely in Southeast Asia. 

Whether this referred obliquely 
to a possibility of U.S. interven- 
tion in South Viet Nam was not 
discussed. The State Department 


did not provide the Dallas semimar | - - - 





with an expert on Asia. 

Under terms imposed on news- 
papermen present, spokesmen 
cannot be quoted by name, except 
for the speech made by Under 
Secretary of State Chester Bowles 
at a public luncheon. A press offi- 
cer suggested reporters might say 
that “it was learned” at the sem- 
inar that thus and so is the case. 
He said given officials should not 
be identified with their remarks. 

Nevertheless, citizens may de- 
duce from the list of those partici- 
pating the official nature of the 
statements made. Attending by 
proxy a play on world politics, if 
they cannot be permitted to know 
who stands behind each player's 
mask, they can know the names 
of the players and draw their own 
inferences. 

Participants were Bowles; 
Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, 1953- 
1957 U.S. ambassador to Russia; 
John O. Bell, acting deputy direc- 
tor of the foreign aid program; 
J. Wayne Fredericks, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for African Af- 
fairs; Robert F. Woodward, as- 
sistant secretary of state for In- 
ter-American affairs; and Roger 
Tubby, assistant secretary of state 
for public affairs. 


U.S. Policy 

The underlying assumption of 
US. foreign policy can be de- 
scribed as the belief that Russia 
and the U.S. are locked in:a strug- 
gle, and possibly a death struggle, 
in the world. 

As one spokesman put it, com- 
munists are “dedicated, devoted, 
ruthless men... seeking control 
of the world by the Communist 
Party” and are “no doubt pre- 
pared ... to employ any means 
if necessary to subvert and to 


attack other governments.” They 
are not invincible, nor “ten feet 
tall,” but they are “a dangerous 
and mature enemy.” 

A country is no good to Russia 
unless she can “own it.” All the 
US. desires is that a nation con- 
trol her own destiny, Therefore, 
in the long run, national self-de- 
termination, the goal of the rising 
nations, also corresponds to the 
interests of the U.S. 

The three thrusts of U.S. foreign 
policy, flowing from these views 
of the situation, are: 

First, military armaments to 
prevent the Russians from taking 
over the world by threat and force. 

Second, “forestall the overthrow 
of existing regimes by guerilla 
action” by communists. 

Third—and this is the new em- 
phasis under Kennedy — “reform 
of existing institutions” in other 
countries as a condition of our 
loans and aid to them to counter 
the feeling abroad that by giving 
aid to existing governments, the 
United States aligns itself with 
exploitation and corruption and 
opposes social reforms in “the rev- 
olution of rising expectations.” 

“If we wish to be believed to be 
for progress, we must in fact be 
60,” as one spokesman put it. 
Therefore, the “Allance for Prog- 
ress” aid program for Latin- 
American nations except Cuba is 
based on a requirement that to 
receive aid, existing nations must 
plan and guarantee social reforms 
in areas like housing, health, and 
education. 


Asked about an inference drawn 
from his remarks that the U.S. 
might not discontinue aid to a 
Latin-American country which 





does not in fact effect the expected 





A ONE-SIDED FACULTY VOTE 


(Continued from Page 2) 
offenses would result in suspen- 
sion. 

Houston Wade, the Students for 
Direct Action leader, said, “I saw 
a very gallant and scholarly facul- 
ty go way out on a very tiny 
limb and hack away on our behalf 
as well ‘as theirs, and I am in- 
clined to follow suit.” He an- 
nounced the student plaintiffs 
have an attorney and that more 
than $1,000 has been collected to- 
ward the $2,500 cost of carrying 
the case through the courts, much 
of it from faculty members—or 
rather their wives, he _  after- 
thought. Rev. Ralph Person of the 
University Presbyterian Church 
announced he will direct the fund- 
raising effort. Money and names 
were collected for a wire of pro- 
test to Lyndon Johnson to be sent 
Thursday night. 


Law Suit 


Professor Goldstein was stand- 
ing in a side window, suit goat 
flapping in the breeze. When he 
was introduced the applause was 
so thunderous, Wade asked him, 
“You didn’t fall out, did you?” 
Goldstein told them they'd win in 
the long run. “The stupid thing is 
that it has to be done by students 
and faculty pressure rather than 
by leadership.” He told them to 
be law abiding and “raise as much 
money as you can to support the 
lawsuit. Now of course I can't ac- 
tually suggest this—I'm employed 
by the defendant .. .” 

Wade one by one ruled out pa- 
rades to the Austin regent’s house 
or other officials; a torch light 
Parade; a pep rally; and other 
suggestions. Finally they agreed 
to act on the two suggestions he 
advanced: walking down to Whitis 
and Kinsolving and singing a few 
songs, and every day for a while, 
between 10:50°and 11 a.m., a very 
busy class break, staging a “read- 
in” as he called it, that is, standing 
(silently, he first proposed) read- 
ing the sign on the administration 





building, “Ye shall know the truth 


and the truth shall make you 
free.” As for the dorm visits, he 
said, non-violence means just that; 
“no fair trick or treating when 
you get there.” 


When they agreed on their 
courses of action, Wade said, 
“Well, I think we’re gettin’ the 


feeling, brethren.” He ‘said they'd 
go read-in: “We're reading the 
rules—You know, the big rules.” 

Leroy Sanders, a Negro leader 
of S.D.A., said, “It is most disturb- 
ing to us to attend government 
class and understand that we have 
all the rights of free men and yet 
walk out upon the street and be 
a second-class’ citizen.” This 
touched the students to prolonged 
applause. 


At Whitis and Kinsolving, they 
sang quietly—“We Shall Over- 
come,” “Texas Fight,” the Star 
Spangled Banner; at Kinsolving 
they were led in a pep yell, 
“F-R-E-E-D-O-M, What Does That 
Spell?” All officials agreed it was 
a peaceful demonstration. Campus 
cops, the fire marshal, and even 
the vice squad were on the scene. 
Some of the police took pictures 
of demonstrators. Wednesday the 
“read-in” came off in front of the 
Tower, with about 200 students 
quietly reading the _ inscription 
aloud together, while many others 
watched. 

Sam Houston Clinton, counsel 
for the Texas AFL-CIO, is the law- 
yer for the suit. He says he will 
file it within two weeks, against 
the University of Texas, on behalf 
of dormitory integration, with 
plaintiffs being two Negro stu- 
dents, a boy and a girl, and very 
possibly a white student, too. 

Smiley awaits the outcome of 
the mail ballot on the Goldstein 
resolution before deciding what to 
do about it. He does not concede 
there are grounds for saying the 
administration sides with the stu- 
dents and faculty; he just admin- 
isters, he says. But he concedes 
he agrees with Ransom on the 





issue, and asked if he agrees with 


the regents, replies, “In this as 
in all areas the regents set the 
policy.” 

Ransom stresses respect for 
conflicting opinions and the good 
of the University. “There are no 
finalities at any one point about 
permanent policies,” he said. “I 
think that these problems can all 
be solved if we can proceed with 
both a respect of the public trus- 
teeship of the regents, on the one 
hand, and the completely honest 
and sincere expression of opinion 
of the members of the University 
community on the other.” 

As for whether he agrees with 
the regents, he replies: “As exec- 
utive officer of the board I am 
trying to carry out the policies of 
the regents.” The faculty “always 
has a right to express its opinion 
on any subject that relates to the 
affairs of the University”; the out- 
come of the vote did not astonish 
him, he said. The student demon- 
strations have been in general 
“emphatic, and _ certainly not 
rowdy.” 


Hardie, chairman of the board, 
would say nothing. Wales Madden, 
Amarillo lawyer and a _ regent, 
said the board would have to con- 
sider the wishes of the faculty 
and students and congratulated 
the students on their large turn- 
out, though noting it wasn’t an 
absolute majority for integration. 
He said lawyers have told the 
board that in the cases so far 
equality of education does not ex- 
tend to dorms “becguse of the 
right of personal selection and the 
personal sanctity of the home.” 
Dr. H. F. Connally, Waco, also a 
regent, noted the regents had 
not asked for the student vote and 
were not bound by it. 

Some University sources hope 
the lawsuit gets filed and settled 
fast in favor of the students. Thus 
have the ironic tensions of higher 
education in a traditionally segre- 
gated environment in_ curious 
ways turned an institvtion against 
itself. R.D. 


reforms, a spokesman said each 
situation will have to be 


with as it arises. 


Castro Questions 


“Our opposition to Castro 


dealt 


too 


to reform” by other Latin-Ameri 


can peoples, it was explained. A} 


spokesman said that it is clear to 
anyone “who collects his 
tions” that not only would 
armed intervention in Cuba vio 
late treaties to which we are com 
mitted, “but we wouid probably 
lose world-wide more by such ac 
tion at the present time.’’ Castro 
is having economic trouble, has 
not received much actual 
from Russia, and has lost as much 


emo 


US 


help 


as 150,000 of the very people most | 


essential to the Cuban economy 
the spokesman said. 

There was no explanation—de 
fensive or apologetic—of the ill 
fated, Central Intelligence -Agen- 
cy-mounted invasion attempt ear 
lier this year. 


When an S.M.U. student asked 
how, dedicated to democracy, the 
U.S. can “overcome the paradox 
of commitments to Portugal 
Spain, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, he was told the U.S. does not 
control the kinds of governments 
in the world. “We have 
ways and means of exerting 
influences that are practical,” 
was told. 

Time and again the spokesmen 
implored the collected citizenry to 
try to understand that with only 
six percent of the world’s popula 
tion, the U.S. must tolerate other 
kinds of societies. 

When the question of whet} 
the U.S. aid program helps so 
ist countries came up, the 
tioner was advised that U 
agents do indeed advocate 
enterprise, but it has to be real 
ized that while the U.S. had 150 
years to develop its economy, th« 
young rising countries are poore! 
and are desperate for immediate 
relief of disease and poverty 

Several of the speakers 
that Americans understand 
leaders of other nations are 
ticians answerable to their publi 
support and that while we ma 
not like many of the 
anti-American, pro-Russian 
say and do, we must either 
with them as long as there 
chance of keeping them out of 
Russian-Chinese camp 
drive them into making more an 
more commitments hostile 
American interests. 

With respect to Russia, the 
speakers presented a picture of a 
nation on the make for world con 
quest. It was conceded that 
Khrushchev has abandoned “ter 
ror as an instrument of govern 
ment” with which Stalin cowed 
the communist world. But that in 
strument could be used again at 


to find 


ur 


ques 


free 


asked 
that 


poli 


things 


the 


deal 


ne 
or 


SE 


a 


any time, the seminar was re 
minded. 
Bowles’ public remarks were 


tuned, subtly, to a different key 
if they did follow the same mel! 
dies. 

Bowles seemed genuinely 
pathetic with the rising peoples 
of other nations. He seemed deer 
ly concerned by the horrors of nu 
clear weapons. With 
vigor he laid into Americans who 
worry more about fellow 
cans than about the Russians 
Chinese. 

He was introduced by federal 
district judge Sarah Hughes 
behalf of the sponsoring Dallas 
Association for the United Na 
tions. 


sy 


oratorical 


Amer 


ane 


on 


events, pressures, and appeals in 
the history of man. At least four 


revolutions are now going on—| 


revolutions of material expecta- 


tions, revolutions against colonial | 


domination by other nations, the 
communist revolutions, and the 
revolution of military technology, 
he said. 


“The new weaponry is 





‘ | Nob 
often is interpreted as opposition | body 


beyond comprehension. The power 
of the bombs .. . is only faintly 
understood by most of the people 
of the world,”-he said. 

“We know that war is suicide. 

is going to win a war 
But if you make it clear 
that you're afraid of it, I only say 
that Paris will follow Berlin and 
London will follow Paris and New 
York will follow London,” Bowles 
said 


today. 


He said the individual who says 
he cannot do anything lacks un- 
derstanding of “all the things we 
can do” and just “doesn’t under- 
war,” especially “infinitely 
more destructive” nuclear war. 

“Should we pull back from the 
consequences of war?” Bowles 


stand 


jasked. “Of course not. Berlin 
would go. Then Paris, London, 
| New York, and next Dallas... 


First we must make sure we have 
the means to defend ourselves, 
and let’s make sure that we have 
the WILL to use the means to 
defend ourselves. This is danger- 
ous business. This is delicate busi- 
ness.” 

Bowles also said that “to think 
»f using this power lightly or pro- 
~in my opinion this is 
misguided and verges on the irre- 


sponsible.” 


vocatively 


Americans suspecting fellow 
Americans as pinks or commu- 
nists “turns American § against 


| American in a very nasty and un- 


said, 


pleasant way,” Bowles said. “A lot 
»f people seem to think that com- 
munism comes from socialism, so- 
ialism comes from liberalism, and 
2eralism somehow emerged from 
the Declaration of Independence. 
suggest that we leave the 
problem of communism in Amer- 
to J. Edgar Hoover, who I 
think eminently qualified to 
take of it,” Bowles said to 
thunderous applause. 

Bowles also criticized isolation- 
ists who say, “Stop the world. I 
want to get off.” The world is 
going on, with or without us, he 
Raising tariffs to protect 
U.S. industry and jobs would ruin 
sale of $20 billion worth of 
goods abroad and endanger our 
foreign sources of raw materials, 
Retiring from the UN 
would withdraw our voice from 
the world debates, he argued. 


Bowles’s Answer 
“These questions are not easy. 
hey are enormously complicated. 
They're enormously difficult,” he 
Said 
‘The 
world 


for 


Ca 
is 


care 


said. 


our 


he said, 


Russians can’t run the 
The world’s too diversified 
em to run it. The only thing 
is, I don’t think they've realized 
it. But we can’t run it either. I 
think thoughtful Americans 
want to run it. The thing we want 
is freedom of choice.” 

Imagine telling a Peruvian peas- 
ant the object of U.S. policy is “to 
protect the American way of life,” 
said. As for “capturing 
of men,” Bowles re- 

crowd that Thomas 
said “our role was to 
men's minds.” 


dont 


Bowles 
the minds 
minded the 
Jefferson 


free 


Rather, he said, let us tell the 
peasant, “‘We_ share 
W you deep universal values 
that have been since the beginning 
»f time a part of every religion on 
the Ten ‘Commandments 
and the Golden Rule in one form 
another in every religion—be- 
ause there are certain values that 
to you and to me and to 
all peoples. We don't always prac- 
tice them in our country—-we have 
than our share of racial dis- 


Peruvian 
ith 


eartn 


or 


belong 


more 


_ | crimination, more than our share 
He spoke of the most sobering 


of slums, our share of injustices— 
but you have these in your coun- 
too. Let us struggle to achieve 


” 


{ 
ry 


the better society. 


Bowles concluded he had confi- 
dence this kind of message can be 
the American message in the 
world. “The people of Texas,” he 
“have never been known to 


almost | lack courage or conscience.” 








PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 





Never Before a Question of Such Importance 


(Last of several columns) 
AUSTIN 

What personal responsibility do yo! 
have to act against nuclear war, if 
you have any? 

Well, take this fact from Norman 
Cousins: the United States now pos- 
sesses 300,000 pounds of TNT in de- 
structive power for every American 
citizen. It’s a representative democ- 
racy. What are you going to do with 
your 150 tons of TNT? 

In my opinion, we must first accept 
nuclear war as our main concern, the 
first order of our personal and na- 
tional business. Nothing is more im- 
portant—not federal aid to educa- 
tion, not Texas patronage from the 
Kennedy administration, not integra- 
tion, not medical care for the aged, 
nor the church building fund nor the 
evening reading nor the professional 
association. 

We should listen to Bertrand Rus- 
sell. His movement advocates, not 
that U.S. and Russia summarily dis- 
arm, but that nuclear weapons be re- 
moved from the British Isles. One can 
see his point. The British are 50 mil- 
lion people crowded onto an island 
smaller than Texas. 

Russell says he took up civil dis- 
obedience not because of adherence 
to that doctrine but because it was 
the only way to get attention. In the 
United States we have exactly the 
same problem. The mass media will 
not give the people the terrible facts 
of nuclear war: only by ferreting 
around in libraries can any of us find 
them out. Perhaps for fear of fright- 
ening the people into narcosis, or so 
concerning them, they would begin 
to question the policies of their gov- 
ernment, the leaders of the nation 
conceal these terrible facts, too. The 
result is ignorance — ignorance — ig- 
norance about the gravest threat to 
civilization ever recorded or con- 
ceivable. 

Russell tried moralizing for years. 
These days, moralizing is moralizing, 
we're all bored. So at 89 Russell de- 
cided to demonstrate and go to jail. 
When I read about this, I felt hu- 
miliated, and I think it should hu- 
miliate anyone with pretensions to 
conscience, that an old philosopher 89 
years old has to go to jail for us. 


So, WHAT, if you want to 
do anything, are you to do? 

First, inform oneself. Anyone ly- 
ing to us is an enemy of mankind. 
Suddenly truth has become, not only 
the stuff that makes us free, but the 
indispensable condition of survival. 
One can do nothing if he is not in- 
formed. 

Second, what politicians does one 
know? Ask them: what have they 
done-to avert a nuclear war? What 
has Yarborough done, except demand 
the blockade of Cuba? What has 
Tower done, except demand the mili- 
tary occupation of Cuba? What has 
Johnson done, except advocate nu- 
clear bombing if necessary over the 
Berlin crisis? What has your con- 
gressman done? 

Now really, what else matters 
more? Integration? What good is hu- 
man dignity if there are no human 
beings? 

Third, what relationships does one 
have with public opinion: with news- 
papers, magazines, public discusions? 

I do not know how to describe peo- 
ple who advocate mass killing. I think 
of them as logically insane. 

One of the most frightening experi- 
ences of my whole experience as an 
Observer reporter was covering a 
meeting of 1,000 Houstonians in Free- 


dom in Action. The speaker was Clar- 
e.ce Manion. He asked what’s the dif- 
ference in dying in a nuclear war and 
dying on a bayonet? He advocated 
war—he did, he advocated war. Those 
thousand people stood and cheered 
him. I was seated beside the Amer- 
ican flag on the front row. I felt like 
the only American, the only human 
being, among them. What’s the differ- 
ence? The difference is the killing 
of hundreds of millions of children, 
women, and men, that’s the differ- 
ence! The difference is the genetic 
deformation of the human race for 
thousands of years, that’s the differ- 
ence! 

Recently at a meeting on nuclear 
war a young man stood up and said 
he wanted to “stand up” to the Rus- 
sians. What did he advocate? Well, 
he responded, “I want to be a man.” 
Well, now: what man would take 
millions of children and women to 
death with him? What man is so in- 
secure about his manhood, he must 
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prove it by the murder of humanity? 

We must realize that courage now 
means something different from cour- 
age in the Christian Crusades or the 
last century or World War II. Cour- 
age now means the courage to resist 
killing. Do you let people. who are 
logically insane occupy the public 
podia because you don’t want to trou- 
ble to join the issue with them? Are 
you afraid they'll call you a commu- 
nist because you make a kind of sense 
that frightens them? Does hysteria 
about hysteria substitute for policy 
in your mind? 

What, for a fourth example, might 
be done through one’s professions, the 
organizations one belongs to? Can 
they be turned to concern against the 
use of nuclear weapons? What is any 
organization doing that is more im- 
portant than the survival of human- 
ity? What written-out purpose is 
more binding than the duty to pre- 
vail? 


| DO NOT MEAN one 
should not do anything but this. I 
would not say, for example, that this 
is more important than a love affair. 
We may have so little time left for 
the things at the tender quick of our 
lives, we had better go on with them 
while we can. 

I am saying that as long as you are 
failing to do the things you can do, 
you are failing yourself, your family, 
your lovers, the entire human race. 

Albert Camus wrote in 1946, in 
“Neither Victims nor Executioners”’: 

“All I ask is that, in the midst of 
a murderous world, we agree to re- 
flect on murder and to make a choice. 
. . . Since this terrible dividing line 
does actually exist, it will be a gain 
if it be clearly marked. Over the ex- 
panse of five continents throughout 
the coming years an endless struggle 
is going to be pursued between vio- 
lence and friendly persuasion, a 
struggle in which, granted, the for- 
mer has a thousand times the chances 
of success than most of the latter. But 
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I have .always held that, if he who 
bases his hopes on human nature is 
a fool, he who gives up in the face of 
circumstances is a coward. And hence- 
forth, the only honorable course will 
be to stake everything on a formid- 
able gamble: that words are more 
powerful than munitions.” 


; ly BRITAIN, Norway, 
Germany, Japan, New York, San 
Francisco, Seattle, people have dem- 
onstrated against nuclear war. Life 
Magazine called Russell’s ten thou- 
sand at Trafalgar Square “funny.” 
They are not funny. 

Texas is a swing state in the Demo- 
cratic Party, and demonstrations here 
would reach Kennedy and Johnson. 
They want this state in 1964 and 
they’re not sure they can get it. 

It would also give us Texans a per- 
verse kind of pleasure to see a peace 
movement emanating from Texas. 
From Texas—can you imagine that? 
We can demonstrate at the Alamo: 
for the new kind of courage, the 
courage to act against killing. 

What binds us together, human be- 
ings, kinds and colors? Opposition to 
the use of nuclear weapons; Russell’s 
cry, “Negotiations not war’; the 
truth about our chances of survival 


with civil defense; education of us all 
on the meaning of war; support for a 
first step toward disarmament by the 
United States. 


I do not solicit you to do anything. 
Why should I urge you in the cause 
of your own survival? I have simply 
decided, for myself alone, that this is 
what I must worry about, the surviv- 
al of humanity, and that I must think, 
for myself only, what can I effectively 
do? And then, I must do it. , 


You will make your own decision. 
You will take time out for humanity 
and yourself, or you will go along as 
you are. You will care, or you will not 
care. I would not dogmatize about it: 
perhaps we are helpless, perhaps we 
are doomed, and the best course for 
the years or days still left to us is 
love, laugh, and get drunk. 

But this one fact remains as a fact: 
You will resist the use of your per- 
sonal 300,000 pounds of TNT “against 
flesh, stone, and metal,” in the war to 
end wars, and civilization as well, or 
you will think about it, decide what 
your yourself can really do, and do 
it. I deeply believe that never in hu- 
man history has a question of such 
importance faced us every one. 

Ronnie Dugger 
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AUSTIN 

THE EDITOR returned from four 
days in the Valley, spent mainly with 
Professor Tom Sutherland (“otra 
cuba libre, por favor”) in Cervando’s 
in Reynosa learning new recipes, to 
find that associates Sherrill and Dug- 
ger, in a synchronized burst of cre- 
ative energy, had turned out enough 
copy to keep the Observer going until 
at least mid-December. This develop- 
ment, combined with the encouraging 
work of the Mexican government on 
radioactive fallout, was immensely 
cheering. Mexican customs officials 
have not only been searching incom- 
ing luggage with geiger counters, 
they have also been stopping all un- 
likely clouds at five or six of the more 
convenient border crossings. No less 
than ten American citizens, geiger- 
counted at various tourist centers 
across the border, were shipped back 
to Hidalgo County as _ radioactive 
risks. 

* + * 

TED DEALEY, publisher of the 
Dallas News, caused quite a ruckus at 
President Kennedy’s luncheon for 
some 25 Texas newspaper executives 
last week, but when it was over the 
newsmen were just about unanimous 
in their praise of Kennedy's grasp of 
problems and his ability to analyze 
them. 

Kennedy had just finished a long 
discussion of international develop- 
ments and asked for comments when 
Dealey, saying the President had 
monopolized the discussion long 
enough, reached into a pocket and 
withdrew a prepared statement. He 
told Kennedy that “we need a man 
on horseback to lead this nation and 
and many people in Texas and the 
Southwest think that you are riding 
Caroline’s tricycle. 

“The general opinion of the grass- 
roots thinking in this country,” he 
said, “is that you and your adminis- 
tration are weak sisters.” 

A number of the publishers had 
tried to get Dealey to stop. When he 
had finished, however, the President 
assured the News magnate he was not 
angry, but then turned to Pierre Sal- 
inger and said, “Don’t subscribe to 
that paper. I’m tired of reading its 
editorfals.” Salinger replied with a 
grimace: “But I have to read them.” 


Dealey then asked for a show of 
hands to see how many agreed with 
him. Less than half raised their 
hands. “Perhaps they were a little 
bit awed because they were in the 
presence of the President of the Unit- 
ed States,” Dealey explained later. 

His fellow publishers, however, 
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made it plain they did not appreciate 
the display. C. C. Woodson of Brown- 
wood said that a check afterward 
showed 100 percent of the publishers 
disagreed with Dealey. Woodson told 
Kennedy: ‘Mr. President, that state- 
ment doesn’t represent what Texas 
people feel at all.” Woodson said 
Dealey’s news columns are to blame 
for the wave of reaction in Texas. 


Frank Mayborn, publisher of the 
Temple Telegram, said Dealey’s ac- 
tion was in poor taste and that it 
“dismayed and bewildered” the oth- 
ers. 


“Finally,” Mayborn wrote, “when 
the President regained his posture 
as the host, he aSsured all the pub- 
lishers, including Mr. Dealey, that he 
knew about -war and was not about 
to involve this country in a war with- 
out exhausting—and without appeas- 
ing—every possibility to keep the 
peace.” 


“Fortunately,” Mayborn continued, 
“the meeting ended on the statement 
of S. B. Whittenburg, owner of the 
Amarillo, Lubbock, and Borger pa- 
pers that we were one nation and that 
we had one President and we were 
behind him.” He added that all the 
publishers said “Amen.” 


The Dallas News reports that com- 
ment to the paper continues “to run 
heavily in favor” of Dealey’s state- 
ments. Said one missive: “Bravo and 
congratulations “but why the kid 
gloves?” Said another: “You are com- 
mended for your statement. The Pro 
Freedom Party of Communication will 
give it the international publicity it 
deserves. (signed) H. L. Hunt.” 

oa * * 


A WEST TEXAS reader send this 
description of the Loser in 1960: 

A Baptist from Impact driving an 
Edsel with a Nixon sticker. 
* * * 

IN THESE TIMES of high, evi- 
dently chronic unemployment, citi- 
zens may be grateful that Mr. Hunt, 
the Dallas billionaire, is doing his part 
for the national economy. A Houston 
friend of the Observer has called to 
our attention the following classified 
advertisement in the Wall Street 
Journal for Oct. 19: 


“GIFTED SPEAKER—To do ad- 
vanced agent work in holding pro- 
freedom Life Line seminars in large 
cities. H. L. Hunt, 1704 Main St., DaJ- 
las 1, Texas.” 

While Mr. Hunt has not paid the 
Observer for reprinting his adver- 
tisement, we do not hesitate to call it 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Spanish Civil War: Forgotten and Forgiven? 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, by 
Hugh Thomas, Harper, 1961, 720 
Pp., $8.50. 

AUSTIN 

The Spanish Civil War was both 
an end and beginning of many 
things. It was the intellectual’s 
last ‘war. It was here, both in the 
line of military battle and the line 
of ideological battle, that the inde- 
pendent, middle-of-the-road liberal 
seemed doomed to be forever 
crushed between the positivism of 
the extreme right and that of the 
extreme left. Over Spain the Axis 
lineup was formed, and in Spain 
modern warfare began. The mass 
bombings of civilian targets such 
as was doné at Guernica by the 
Germans for purely psychological 
effects has finally come home to 
roost in the terror of the nuclear 
age. 

Hugh Thomas gives us a disin- 
terested and detailed account of 
the Civil War fought by the Span- 
iards and the darker war-within- 
a-war fought by Germany, Italy, 
and Russia. He records with pain- 
ful accuracy the sad fiasco of non- 
intervention. Indeed he points out, 
battle by battle, that the victories 
were nearly always determined by 
the amount of foreign aid given 
and at what crucial moment the 
aid arrived. Though much has 
been made of the bickerings, that 
existed within the Spanish left, 
and certainly these quarrels did 
weaken the Republic, it appears 
in the final analysis that tanks, 
planes, food and soldiers deter- 
mined the outcome. 

One notable exception to the 
cut-and-dried logic of the battle- 
field was the siege of Madrid. 
Though the Azana government 
(and the rest of the world) hastily 
abandoned Madrid, expecting it to 
fall immediately to the rebels, the 
people of the city virtually made 
of it a Stalingrad and the city 
was held by the Republicans for 
the duration of the war. 


A more vividly personal account 
of the battle of Madrid is Arturo 
Barea's Forging of a Rebel. One of 
the officials left behind while the 
Azana government hastily made 
for Valencia, he records both the 
bravery of the city and the reign 
of terror, chaos, and confusion in- 
stigated by a divided left. Barea 
was horrified to see friends of his, 
quite ordinary men in peacetime, 
gradually overcome by the power 
of killing, and little by little com- 
ing to enjoy the spectacle of 
corpses. (It is this aspect of the 
war that seems most to baffle 
Thomas, particularly vis-a-vis the 
left.) 

HOUGH BOTH SIDES immedi- 

ately sought foreign aid, Franco 
fared far better in getting his re- 
sults. Hitler extended cautious 
help; he saw in Spain a perfect 
testing ground for World War II 
and hoped to prolong the conflict 
indefinitely. Mussolini's ambitions 
were more grandoise. He wanted 
to impress the world with Italy's 
might. “When the war in Spain is 
over, I shall have to find some- 
thing else: The Italian character 
has to be formed through fight- 
ing.” 


Despite the fact that the Re- 
publican side was the legitimate 
government, and that it was obvi- 
ous that German and Italian help 
was being given, Britain, in line 
with the Chamberlain appease- 
ment policy, insisted on a stern 
neutrality. Many in the govern- 
ment felt safer with a Franco vic- 
tory. (Even Churchill was con- 
cerned with the left wing ele- 
ments in the Republican side and 
failed to apprehend the danger of 
a Franco Spain in the case of a 
world war.) 

Leon Blum’s Popular Front gov- 
ernment tried to dissuade Britain 
from sticking to non-intervention 
and failed; without Britain’s sup- 
port France was afraid to enter 


in an adventure that might have 
led to a world war and so cause 
her trouble among her own right- 
wing elements. 


America adopted a policy of 
“moral aloofness.” Though it did 
prevent the Republicans from 
buying arms in this country, and 
also caused a plan to evacuate sev- 
eral thousand Basque children 
here to be stopped, it did not pre- 
vent the Texas Oil Company from 
supplying Franco with approxi- 
mately two million tons of oil on 
credit. This solved his oil problem 
for the duration of the war. 


Toward the end of the war, after 
the Axis breaches of non-interven- 
tion became more flagrant when 
they realized that France and Eng- 
land had no intention of acting, 
public pressure induced Roosevelt 





to reverse the embargo ruling. ; 


This decision was never put into 
effect due to the protests of Am- 
bassador Joseph P. Kennedy. On 
an individual basis, 2,800 Ameri- 
cans joined the International Bri- 
gade. Nine hundred were killed. 
No Americans joined the Nation- 
alist side. 


ITH NO OTHER government 
from which to buy arms, the 
Republic was forced to rely on 
Russia. Russia got the Spanish 
gold reserve, Spain got the un- 
mixed blessings of some equip- 
ment plus the political personnel 
intent on bending the Civil War 
into a communist conflict. (Some 
of the Russian communists, how- 
ever, were so imbued with the 
Spanish idealism they had en- 
countered that upon their return 
Stalin found it necessary to make 
most of them “vanish.”) Like Hit- 
ler he wished to use and prolong 
both the nation of Spain and the 
Catholic Spain. Spain experienced 
no industrial revolution; she 





lacked a middle class, and, until 
the Republic, the true government 
the war for his own purposes. He 
was, however, less interested in a 
final victory. The popular com- 
munist theory is that fascism is 
the last stage before communism, 
and history, alas, may still prove 
Stalin right. 


Considering that as the war pro- 
gressed it became more and more 
a foreign massacre of Spain, Mr. 
Thomas is too quid-pro-quo when 
he reprimands the Spaniards for 
finally wishing all foreigners to 
get out. He feels they asked for 
foreign he!p, and that's what they 
got. This is as absurd as assum- 





ing that if a girl allows a dinner 
to be bought her, she should there- 
fore expect rape. 


Thomas is at his best in de- 
scribing the foreign intervention 
and the actual military conflicts; 
he is at his weakest when it comes 
to understanding the Spanish as- 
pect of the Civil War. Here his 
much-praised objectivity leads 
him to some distortions of the 
truth. In the interest of focusing 
directly on the war, he cuts off 
most previous Spanish history 
with the rather bland assumption 
that Spain's past parallels that of 
the rest of Europe. Yet nothing 
could be further from the truth. 





While after the seventeenth cen- 


tury England’s and France's star) 


rose with the consolidation of 
their empires, Spain's 
brought her economic 
Her intellectual demise 
roots in the fifteenth 
when Isabel ferociously 
of Spain remained a medieval 
bloody Catholic Church. 


empire 
disaster 
had its 
century 
created 


and 


HOMAS FAKES NONE of this 
past history wher 
expressing his exasperation 
the Anarchist excesses, nor 
he understand it as a cause of the 
war. He also muddles the who 
Anarchist movement with that of 
the extreme terrorist group, 
F.A.I. He is rightly shocked at t! 
burning of churches, and yet fails 
to appreciate that the church was 
the most political force in Spain 
and often held military 
He is justly horrified at the 
cifix being rammed down priests 
throats, and yet fails to recognize 
that in a country, where the 
teenth century lived side by 
with the twentieth, this 
bloody answer to the crucifix tha 
had been rammed down Spair 
throat. He is impatient with tl 
disunity that existed on the 
and constantly seems to be 
why, why couldn't they cooperat 
more effectively with one 
during the 
with a long tradition of democra 
and government ‘as 
good often forget that 
people in the world government 
has been a force of evil, 
have had no experience 


in account 
with 


does 


suppl es 


was 


asking 


another 
war. Anglo-Saxor 
a force 
for most 
and tl 


with de 


mocracy as we know it. In order 
to recognize incipient democr 
cies, we must realize that the 
will not always come into being 
or develop in the gentle mann 


we would wish them to. 


Something in the style of our 





own 


well 


the 


s} 


last war, 


ow 


recent Civil War histories, as 
the German accounts of 
Thomas is fond of 
ing how valiantly the general 
on the left, how valiantly 
died on the right; the cruel- 
of the left, the cruelties on the 
This tends to blur the 
of equal valor with the 
that the values behind 
are also equal to one an- 
Indeed, one comes away 
Thomas’ books with the 
sh sentimental notion of Oh, 
was the use of it all, let the 
be forgiven and forgotten. 


@s 


‘ivil War is over, but pres- 
in continues to be very 
with us. Our present diplo- 
vis-a-vis Spain will 
headaches in the fu- 
having with Latin 


y Spa 


policy 
us the 


we are 


in the present, and for 

the same reasons. To find 
iow we are losing the future 
logical battle of Spain, one 
uld read Whittaker's recent 


0k 


West 


r 


re its steady detail. But detail 


deas with 


Indeed, after 


ft the 


and Defense of the 
and Liability. 


Spain 
Ally 


VIRTUES OF Thomas’ book 


ack of point of view do not 
produce historical 
Thomas’ lack of perception 

itself, its past and its cul- 
is failure to weld the world 
the world of bat- 
ikes his book an only par- 


ssarily 


success 


reading the bar- 
bestowed by so 
who appear to 
helmed by the notion that 
takes no stand, therefore 
peaks the new truth, one can 
conclude that the IBM 
has finally won the bat- 
mind. After all, what is 
truth? 
Barbara Probst Solomon 


{ praise 
intellectuals, 


verw 


ine 


new 
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Dealey vs. JFK; A Cryptic Ad 


(Continued from Page 4) 
to our readers’ attention in the 
expectation that some few of them 
are presently unemployed and may 
wish to apply. There appears to 
be no ideological requirement. 

. . . 

IN NEIMAN-MARCUS'S Christ- 
mas catalog (full of pedestrian of- 
ferings this time, such as an er- 
mine bathrobe for $6,975, includ- 
ing federal tax), there is the an- 
nouncement: 

“Many of our customers find 
themselves in the position of send- 
ing gifts to those in exceedingly 


high position—kings, shahs, ma- 
harajahs, prime ministers, and 
other heads of state. Obviously, 


such transactions must be kept 
completely secret and confiden- 
tial. 


“While it is true that Neiman- 
Marcus try to keep private all 
their business with customers, our 
new service is designed to insure 
this absolutely. 

“Confidential orders may be 
sent to Offer G-7, c/o N-M. These 
orders will be handled by one of 
three senior officers of our firm. 
No written billing will be sent. 
Instead, billing will be by. tele- 
phone. No employee of Neiman- 
Marcus, other than one of the 
senior officers, will even know of 
the transaction. It is hoped that 
in this manner we may satisfy the 
needs of our customers in such 
necessarily confidential purchases. 
Our customers will understand 
that there will be a one percent 
extra service charge for this serv- 
ice.” 

. . . 

DIANA POTEAT HOBBY, book 
critic of the Houston Post, noted 





these recent remarks by Walter. 
Lord, who has just written A> 
Time to Stand, a new book on the | 
Alamo: 


“Now there's a battle that was) 


crucial for the whole future of 
our country. Think of all the ex- 
citement that goes into the writing 
about Waterloo, Trafalgar, Gettys- 
burg, the Marne. Here is a battle 
that made this part of the coun- 
try as we know it today. If San 
Jacinto had gone the other way, 
our cultural heritage would have 
been Spanish instead of Anglo. 
That was decided in 18 minutes. 

“Every American knows about 
the battle of Gettysburg, but the 
economics of the 
would not have been different if 
Gettysburg had been another in 
the string of Rebel victories. The 
South did not fall because of 
Gettysburg, so it is not so great a 
point of national determination, 
not really the continental divide 
that it is claimed to be. San Ja- 
cinto really did determine which 
way this part of our country went. 

“No one has picked up the most 
satisfying discovery I made in A 
Time to Stand. In the Alamo folk- 
lore is the story of Travis’ speech, 
giving the men a chance ot get 
out, of which one took advantage. 
This story sprung from an article 
in the 1837 Texas Almanac, writ- 
ten by Zuber, who said he was the 
man who bailed out. . 

“What I discovered was a state- 
ment made by Susanna Dickinson 
to the Texas Attorney General 
confirming this story. She made 
the statement a couple of years 
after Zuber's article appeared, but 
she could not read or write, and 
her statement, made under oath, 
rings true. It doesn't smack of the 








romantic journalism which wv 


the great fashion of that 


age 


confirmed 

the 
that 
differer 

bravery, 


“Her statement 
story that Travis gave 
chance to escape, and 
stayed. This makes the 
between conscious 
the enforced bravery 
were just holed up and massacr 
I took the title of the book 
this, A Time to Stand. This 
was the most satisfying to me | 
cause it’s bound to thr 
when you can confirm 
a great and glowing deed 


* + 


men 


of men wi 


be a 


a legend 


A UPI reporter of our acquair 
tance lucked across one of tl 


Confederacy | . jicy stories in a plush establis! 


ment for poor working journalist 
the Austin Headliners Club. He 
was having lunch with a party 
El Paso notables last week 
after a discussion of some esoter 
local controversy, 
Paso and the county commiss 
er got into a fist fight. Count 
Judge Woodrow Bean, 
for the Nobel Peace Prize 
separate the contestants. “I 
only interested in doing what 
best for ALL El Paso County 
juudge said afterward. “Gentle 
men, this is our purpose 
day.” 


wher 


the mayor 


a nomin 


helped 


here 


+ * . 


JAMES BAMBRICK, 
manager of labor relations 
Standard Oil, told members of the 
Texas Personnel and Management 
Assn., meeting in Austin, to form 
a new mental picture of the union 
organizer. 


assistant 


The new union representative 
Bambrick said, is “a good-looking 
educated, cultured man in a Brooks 
Brothers’ suit.” He is chosen, he 
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appeal to white-collar 

Bambrick said only about 
ent of the nation’s white- 
vorkers are unionized but 


onization is likely. 


. . 
<MAN McGEE, Negro from 
Creek, Mich., read about 
ian Robert Nesmith's 


to finance’ a one- 
to a socialist or com- 
anyone who 


ling offer 
assage 
country for 

or communistic be- 
and agrees to 
his citizenship. He sent 
i letter saying he isn't a 
but that he is 
of prejudice 
ond-class citizenship” and 
Nesmith to pay the pas- 
himself, his wife, and two 
Ghana, or Li- 


ulistic 


t 
es 


America, 


socialist 


“heritage 


to Nigeria, 


been fighting prejudice all 
McGee said, “but it's 
at me, day in and day out, 
life—and that of my fam- 
miserable. 
erners carp against the 
or oppressing the Negro, 
in the South is 
palatable than the kind of 
y you have in the North.” 


prejudice 


he __— personally 
pay McGee's passage, 
is determined to go, I 
some people who 
his way.” 


mith said 


he 


ne 


wrote a letter trying to 
telling him that 
onstitution only guarantees 
right to pursue happi- 
not happiness itself. 
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On Texas Civil Defense 





Government Spends 
Half Million Dollars 


AUSTIN | 


With the budget set up for 
this year, the federal govern- 
ment will have spent more than 
one-half million dollars on the 
civil defense program taught 
through the public schools of 
Texas, yet in the more than 
two years that the program 
has been going it has reached 
only 49,401 persons. 


This figure was supplied the 


Observer by M. A. Browning, the 
Texas Education Agency's assist- 
ant commissioner for vocational 
education and thereby the man 
who has ultimate authority in the 
civil 


operation of the defense 


schooling program. 





Browning said, “It worries us a 
great deal. We're trying to do a 
quality job, but we have nine and 
a half million people in this state, 
only 37,000 last 
quite 


and we reached 
year. That 
million more to go.” 

As a matter of fact, at the rate} 
the TEA program is progressing, 
it would take 190 years to process 
everyone in the state through this 
program, and at a cost of roughly 
$38 million. 


leaves a few 





Orders Secrecy 


Browning stared at the 
wall map, covered with dots show- | 
ing strategic bombing targets, and | 
repeated, “Yes, it a 
great deal.” 

The civil defense sub-unit of the 
TEA is headed by George H. Blas- 
singame at a salary of $8,000. He 
assistants, called “consul- 
who are paid $6,900 a year | 
and who are under orders to re- | 
lease no information to the press | 
without permission of Blassin- | 

Blassingame out of | 

town when an appraisal of the op- | 
of his department was | 

sought, so his aides wouldn't talk, | 


Texas 


worries us 


has six 


tants,” 


game. 


was 


erations 


but Browning, Blassingame’s boss, 


said he knew of no reason to be | 

| 
secret about it, and he talked 
freely. 


He said the United States Office 
of Education contracted with the | 
TEA to conduct a civil defense | 
education program for the first | 
time in 1959 and supplied a budget 
of $202,000 for the 1959-1960 school 
year, but not all of this was used. 
The same budget was given the 
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state in 1960-1961, with the state 
spending $193,000 of it. This year 
the budget is $192,000. 

“We take our program only to 
school districts that ask for it,” 
said Browning, adding that the 
demand is swamping them. 

Even where the school district 
does request the program, the TEA 
sometimes runs into grass-roots 
opposition. This happened last 
month in El Paso, where the ag- 
gressive Herald-Post in front page 
stories indicated the program was 
full of trivial information handed 
out by incompetent instructors. 

Some teachers in the El Paso 
system complained that while the 
program lasted, school children 
were being cheated of an hour of 
their regular class day and teach- 
ers were being coerced into stay- 
ing an hour beyond their regular 
quitting time. 


Board Has Power 


The Observer asked Browning 
by what statutory right the school 
children could be sent home an 
hour early to allow civil defense 
training of the teachers to begin. 

His reply: “The local board has 
the authority to set the length of 
day.” (To change the hours in the 
middle of the year?) “Oh yes. I 
wanted to be sure of this before we 
began our Houston television pro- 
gram (9,500 teachers 
and other school personnel partici- 
pated in that program.—Ed.) “It 
was agreed here that if the board 
officially adopted a resolution to 
end the day at, say, 2:30 instead 
of 3:30, they were within their 
rights.” 

Q.—On what state statute was 
this decision based? 

Browning: “I don't know. I just 
went to our finance people who 
are up on this. They said if the 
change is just for a few days, it is 
all right.” 

Q.—This doesn't foul up the ADA 
program, by cutting the school 
day too short to qualify for state 
money? 


last year.” 


Browning—"That's why I asked. 
The ADA is based on two half- 


days, each of which must be a 


minimum of two hours long. The | 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Miller Has Woes 
. 
In San Antonio 
SAN ANTONIO 

Henry ‘Miller's Tropic of Cancer 
was banned in San Antonio by the 
district attorney's office last week. 
Jack Leon, assistant DA, called it 
the filthiest piece of writing he 
had ever seen. “If I had to argue 
this case in court,” he said, “I'd 
be ashamed to read excerpts to an 
all-male jury.” He said nothing, 
however, about an all-female jury. 
Leon, in letters to book dealers, 
said the book is a violation of the 
recently amended Texas obscenity 
law. Tropic of Cancer is the first 


book to be banned, although sev- | 


eral girlie magazines had previ- 
ously been outlawed. 
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Obstructing Man's Survival 


MAY MAN PREVAIL? An in- 
quiry into the facts and fictions of 
foreign policy, by Erich Fromm, 
Doubleday, 1961, 252 pp., - $4.50. 

AUSTIN 

“All men of good will, or rather, 
all men who love life must form a 
united front for survival, for the 
continuation of life and civiliza- 
tion,” writes the psychoanalyst, 
writer, and _ sociologist, Erich 
Fromm, in this new and valid con- 
tribution to the “foreign policy 
discussions” which now involve all 
of our lives. 

A little garrulous, 
tangential, Fromm’s argument 
also tendentious, but the tendency 
is human survival. He stills the 
specialist's objection to a man 
crossing the lines around his field 
simply by having informed him- 
self on foreign policy and then by 


sometimes 
is 


advancing arguments that are 
more intelligent than ones now ac- 
cepted. 


Usually, he writes, men in each 
society believe their system is 
natural and superior. History is a 
graveyard of cultures that could 
not react rationally to challenge. 
Now in the long run, he writes, 
the only alternatives are nuclear 
war with all its horrors or the 
ending of the cold war. The prob- 
lem for Americans, he says, is 
whether we can rediscover the 
basic human and social values of 
our civilization and withdraw our 
allegiance from institutions and 
slogans that are obstructing hu- 
man survival. 

FTER a skillful of 

dustrialization, Fromm states 
that large-scale enterprises, state 
intervention, and emphasis on con- 
trol rather than ownership of pro- 
duction are characteristics of all 
industrial systems today. He dis- 
tinguishes between three forms of 
socialism: Khrushchevism, com- 
plete centralized planning, and 
ownership of industry and agri- 
culture; Chinese communism, the 
total mobilization and manipula- 
tion of people, their energies and 
thoughts; and humanistic social- 
ism, blending of centralization, in- 
tervention, and bureaucracy with 
decentralization, individualism, 
and freedom (in Scandinavia, Yu- 
goslavia, Burma, India, 
emple). 

The Soviet Union under Khrush- 
chev, he argues, is “a conservative, 
state-controlled, industrial 
gerialism, not a revolutionary sys- 
tem.” In fact (although not in 
the Russians are not 
revolutionary but nationalist- 
defensive. Communists use the 
Marxian ideology like Westerners 
use the Bible, and mean just about 
as much by it, Fromm says. 

Fromm's most serious oversim- 
plification is his insistence that to 
keep the peace all powers must ac- 
cept “the present status quo.” To 
ask nations to accept the status 
is like asking beans to 
Stand still in a boiling pot. But 
Fromm's case for controlled, mul- 
tilateral disarmament is impera- 
tively persuasive. 

The U.S. is now engaging in 
mass paranoia, Fromm says. We 
believe Russia is after us and na- 
tions are conspiring for our down- 
fall. This is possible but given all 
the facts unlikely, “Yet we shall 
not convince the patient. For him, 
reality is based on logical possi- 
bility, not on probability. This at- 
titude is exactly the basis of his 
illness.” 

We are engaging in projection, 
accusing the other of one’s own 
problem and thus occupied with 
the other's faults instead of one’s 
own. If we were not guilty of this, 
Fromm asks, why did we con- 
demn the Stalinist horrors but not 
those of Trujillo or Batista? Why 
do we fail to allow into our think- 
ing the new fact that Khrush- 
chev's Russia is now “a conserva- 
tive police regime,” perhaps some- 
thing like Franco's state, and a 
considerable improvement over 


survey in- 


for ex- 


mana- 


Stalin's Russia? 


We also indulge, in large num- 
bers, in what Fromm calls “auto- 
mation-thinking,” the acceptance 
of suggestions made us without 
the intervention of our own 
thought. To wit: 

“We in the West call dictator- 
ships ‘part of the free world’ if 
they are anti-Russian. Thus dicta- 
tors like Syngman Rhee, Chiang 
Kai-shek,. Franco, Salazar, Batista 
... We call it subversion when the 
Russians make anti-American 
propaganda, but Radio Free Eu- 
rope’s broadcasts to the Eastern 
European countries are not sub-| 
versive. We proclaim our respect 
for the independence of small 
countries, but we support the over- 
throw of the Guatemalan and the 
Cuban governments. We are horri- 
fied at the Russian terror in Hun- 
gary, but not at the French terror 
in Algeria.” 

Fromm offers a paragraph on 
Cuba Luce-led Americans ought 
to read, like someone sick takes 
castor oil: 


| “Cuba is no better proof of Rus- | 








sian plans to dominate the world. 
The Cuban revolution was neither | 
instigated by Moscow nor by the 
Cuban Communists, who had been 
collaborating with Batista until 
his downfall was near. Castro was 
never a Communist, but he; 
| planned a revolution which trans- | 
|cended the purely political limits 
of freeing the country from dicta- | 
torship. He started a social revolu- 
tion, expropriating land owners 
and industry. United States gov- 
| ernment and public opinion start- 
led to turn against him, and forced 
| Caste step by step to seek help, 
| economically and politically, from 
the Soviet Union and to accept 
| the help of the Cuban Communist 
| Party which had been held in con- 
| tempt by the Castristas because of 
its obvious opportunism and cor- 
ruption.” 








ECHNICALLY and intellectual- 

ly living in an atomic age, emo- 
tionally we are still living in a 
Stone Age, and now that we are 
threatened with extinction or a 
new barbarism, only a fundamen- 
tal and authentic change, based on 
an understanding of history and 
what is happening now, will save 
us, Fromm argues. 

He discusses the Soviet system 
(“Stalin liquidated the 
revolution in the name of ‘social- 
" and transformed it into “re- 
actionary state managerialism”), 
argues that Marx was motivated 
by humanism but that this was 
perverted by Lenin and Stalin into 
statism, says Stalin had not en- 
couraged communist revolutions 
in other European countries for 
fear of national competition and 
was actually pro-Chiang, and de- 
nies that Khrushchev now wants 
to “dominate the world,” citing 
the communists’ official 1960 pro- 
fessions of support for peaceful 
coexistence and competition by 
means other than war. 

Brainwashed Texans have been 
told hundreds of thousands of 
times that Lenin said he would 
crush the West and Khrushchev 


socialist 


ism’ 


said he'll bury us. How many 
times, however, have you read 
these three quotations from 


Khrushchev, all from 1960: 

“Let us not approach the mat- 
ter commercially, and figure out 
the losses this or the other side 
would sustain. War would be a 
calamity for all the peoples of the 
world.” 

“Imagine what happen 
when bombs begin to explode over 
cities. These bombs will not dis- 
tinguish between Communists and 
non-Communists O, every- 
thing alive can be wiped out in 
the conflagration of nuclear explo- 
sions.” 

“Only an unreasonable person 
can be fearless of war in our day.” 

In the Chinese revolution 
Fromm sees a grave threat to the 
humanist tradition, the use of 


will 





| weigh 





people as human capital, and from 


the Chinese Communists, his read- 
ings of the evidence indicate, there 
emanates the gravest threat to 
our security. Khrushchev sounds 
scared of war; Mao sounds like 
he'd kind of enjoy it. Perhaps the 
Chinese think they would emerge 
first, they have so many more 
people, so widely dispersed. 


In any case, Fromm takes a 
plain, logical turn with these 
facts: The more trouble China 


gets into economically, the more 
mtolerant her policy toward the 
West will become. If Chinese iso- 
lation continues, Chinese aggres- 
siveness will continue and help 
Khrushchev'’s enemies in Russia 
to gain victory over him. This 
leads to the war. If, on the other 
hand, we trade with China and 
she gets her seat in the U.N., 
there is a reasonable chance she 
will revert to her earlier policy 
of competitive coexistence. 


ROMM quotes Herman Kahn's 
1959 statement justifying his 
calculations about millions of cas- 


| ualties being bearable in a ther- 


monuclear war, “In other words, 
war is horrible. There is no ques- 


' tion about it. But so is peace. And 


it is proper ... to compare the 
horror of war and the horror of 
peace and see how much worse it 
is." Fromm doubts Kahn's sanity. 
Anyone who makes such a state- 
ment and means it “must be se- 
verely depressed and tired of life; 
how could he otherwise to 
the horrors of thermonu- 
(with say, 60 million 
Americans and 60 million Russians 
killed) with the ‘horrors of peace’? 
I believe that the kind of reason- 
ing Kahn and many other accept 
is, indeed, understandable only on 
the basis of personal despair.” 


try 


clear war 


Therefore, says Erich Fromm, 
we who love life must unite to 
preserve it. R.D. 
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You can’t dig education out 
earth. There’s only one 
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each to expand f = 
Sriag faculty salaries up to an 
adequate standard—provide a 
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Ike Intervenes 





The Mystery Is Connally 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower's 

trip to San Antonio to boost 
Republican John Goode against 
Democrat Henry Gonzalez in the 
congressional election Saturday is, 
on election eve, an unknown quan- 
tity. He undoubtedly will draw 
somé wavering middle-road votes 
to Goode. Key to the election: can 
the classic patchwork of a liberal 
Democratic coalition bring out 
enough votes for Gonzalez? 
Eisenhower, who also got in some 
kind words for GOP candidate 
Henry Catto Jr., who is running 





Political Intelligence 


for the Texas House, said their 
election would do much to free 
Texas from one-party rule. Some 
8,000 came to hear Ike at an Ala- 
mo rally, heard him call for a 
curb on government giveaway pro- 
grams. “If we are going to: keep 
our country solvent,” he said, “we 
simply must establish sensible 
priorities.” ... “Great issues must 
be decided in Congress next year,” 
Ike said. “That is why we are 
supporting John Goode. On each 
issue you will find him on your 
side—the side of hard common 
sense, of which we see too little in 
Washington.” He expressed the 
determination of all good Ameri- 
cans to stand behind President 
Kennedy in defying the “interna- 
tional bullies.” In the course of 
the visit, Eisenhower said the 
threat of nuclear fallout has been 
exaggerated but he opposes Amer- 
ican resumption of atomic tests. 
He defended US. training of Yugo- 
slay jet pilots. Asked in a press 
conference about a Gonzalez state- 
ment that he is a “has-been’ pres- 





ident, he replied that he would 
rather be “a _ has-been than a 
never-was.” 

Gonzalez, stepping up his 


campaign schedule, said Ei- 
senhower's visit “will surely at- 
tract publicity for my Republican 
opponent, but I believe the major- 
ity of voters in Bexar County will 
understand the importance of 
backing President Kennedy in 
this election.” Later “in the week 
the Democratic candidate said: 
“Mr. Eisenhower is retired, but 
President Kennedy had the weight 
of the world on his shoulders, 
and I don't want him to feel he 
has to take care of me.” .Ina 
hard-hitting talk to the GI Forum, 
Gonzalez called on Goode to “in- 
sist that his running mate (Catto) 
get out of the race” and asked 
Goode to publicty declare his af- 
filiation “with the John Birch 
Society.” Goode, he said, had slan- 
dered him “by questioning my 
patriotism and my role in behalf 
of my country during the war. If 
my Republican opponent was sin- 
cere and honest, he would insist 
his running mate get out of the 
race because he’s 4-F." If Goode is 
so sensitive “about organization 
membership,” he should reveal 
whether he “is a member of the 
John Birch Society and just how 


much money he is_ receiving” 


CLASSIFIED 
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from the Society. .. . Paul Thomp- 
son of the News and Express, cit- 
ing County Omsr. Albert Pena’s 
moving “into the forefront" of 
Gonzalez’ campaign, said “Pene 
has been organizing in his pre- 
cinct for years and now stands 
ready to test the results If 
Gonzalez loses, Pena will be frac- 
tured too.” 
w The big question-mark at 
this stage in the governor's 
race: will Navy Secretary John 
Connally get into it? Connally, a 
close associate of Lyndon Johnson, 
might be induced to run in an ef- 
fort to unite conservative and 
many moderate Democrats. A re- 
port by Anthony Lewis in the New 
York Times that Connally’s “ex- 
perience in international and na- 
tional affairs may make him fa- 
vorable to the liberal Democrats 
of Texas” appears debatable. If 
Connally enters the gubernatorial 
lists alongside Atty. Gen. Will Wil- 
son and Marshall Formby and if 





Describing himself as a “conserv- 
etive with no reactionary vices,” 
Baker enters what is likely to be 
a very crowded field. The 
candidates who have announced so 
far: Sen. Preston Smith, 
servative Democrat from Lubbock 
and Republicans Bill Hayes of 
Temple and Kellis Dibrell of San 
Antonio. Baker was elected to the 
House in 1952 and to the Senate 
1958 . . . The scramble is on 
Baker's vacated seat in the Sen- 
ate. Criss Cole, chairman of the 
Harris County delegation the 
House, entered the race. So did 
James C. McBride, a Republican 
They join Rep. Bob Eckhardt, who 
announced last week. 


only 
a con- 
Cong. Jim Wright, decides not to 
run this year, a liberal candidate 
can be expected in the divided 
field. Gov. Price Daniel normally 
would be expected not to run for 
a fourth term if Connally an- 
nounced. Daniel's decision, how- 
ever, will depend largely on his 
success in the forthcoming special 
session of the legislature, likely 
to be called in January. Wright, 
who says he will make up his 
mind this month, would face a 
tough decision: whether to do bat- 
tle against a fellow moderate and 
native of Fort Worth. Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough, who has been watch- 
ing developments closely, is still 
not to be discounted as a possible 
candidate .. . Corpus Christi Call- 
er-Times said Connally “would 
make a strong, progressive gov- 
ernor. We hope he will run. We 
are confident he can be elected.” 
Sen. Bob Baker of Houston | 
formally announced for lieu. | highest among those opposing 
tenant governor, as was expected. | coalition. They voted against it 74 


in 


for 


In 


Congressional Quarterly 

found Congs. John Dowdy of 
Athens and Clark Fisher of San 
Angelo the high scorers 
Texas in supporting the Southern 
Democratic - Republican conserva- 
tive coalition in the last 
of Congress. Each voted 91 
cent with the coalition 
Wright Patman of Texarkana 
| Albert Thomas of Houston 


from | 


session 
per 
Congs 


and 





were 


the 


percent of the time. Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough was with the North- 
ern Democrats on 58 percent of 
the votes and with the conserva- 
tive coalition 23 percent. Sen, John 
Tower voted with the Southern 
De and GOP conservatives 77 


percent and against it eight per- 


mos 


cent 


Yarborough, on a tour of 
active duty with the Army, 
ll visit Ethiopia, Ghana, Mo- 


the 


home 


Congo before he 
. Tower, return- 
a two-week trip to Eu- 
said British leaders are con- 
American policy on 
because several Democratic 
eaders have stated varying views. 
President Kennedy should set the 
said. He con- 
kind of U.S. 
aid to Yugoslavia, calling it “dan- 


rocco, and 
returns 


irom 


>I 


fused over 


Ber 


iin 


record he 


straight, 


tinued to oppose any 


erous business.” 


- 


Sen. Bruce Reagan named 
the Legislative Council com- 
utilities re 


to study gulation 


Sens. 
Preston Smith 
Murray Watson, 


xas. The appointees: 


Chick Kazen and 
i Reps. 


Cole 


Criss 


ind (. W. Pearcy dr. 
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1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

ng an action and prayer 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff a 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce 


Court award plaintiff cars 
tody of the aforesaid mi 
dren, and that the court 
defendant to pay a re 
amount of money toward 
port and education of sai 


reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it snall be returned un- 
the bonds of | served 
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STATE OF TEXAS 
September 12, 1961 
Pursuant to Article 21.29 of the 


Texas - Insurance le, I hereby 
certify that AL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF ART- 


CUT, has in all respects complied 
with the laws of Texas in relation 
to insurance. 

Given under my hand and seal 
of office at Austin, Texas, the date 
first above written. 

M. A. HARRISON 
Commissioner of Insurance 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Freddie Chiles, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 

cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of Pes ~ hereof; 
that is to say, before, 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 27th 
day of November, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 123,909, in which Theresa 
Chiles is Plaintiff and Freddie 
Chiles is Defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 10th day of October, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree ‘of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said pafties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
abandoned plaintiff on or about 
June 15, 1958, and that prior to 
that date defendant commenced a 
course of unkind, harsh treatment 
toward plaintiff; plaintiff alleges 
that defendant was guilty of ex- 
cesses, cruel treatment and out- 
rages toward plaintiff of such a 
nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together insupoprtable; 
plaintiff alieges that the aforesaid 
abandonment has endured over 3} 
years; plaintiff alleges that two 
children were born to this mar- 
riage, to-wit: Don Chiles, 
years, Darrell Chiles, age 2 years, 
and plaintiff asks the Court to 
award her the care and custody | 
of said minor children, and plain- | 
tiff asks the Court to order the 
defendant to contribute a reason- 


able amount of money for the care , 


and maintenance of said minor 
children; plaintiff alleges that 
community property in the value 
of $250.00 was acquired during this 
marriage and she asks the Court 
to award plaintiff this community 
property; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce from defendant, 
care and custody of the aforemen- 
tioned minor children and a rea-! 
sonable amount of money 
defendant for maintenance of said 
minor children, plaintiff prays fur- | 
ther for the Court to award plain- 
tiff the community property ac- 
quired during this marriage, and 
for further relief as the Court shall 
deem proper to grant; 

All of which more fully appears | 


from Plaintiff's Original Petition | 


on file in this office, and which | 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents arid purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
serve 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 10th 
day of October, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. Jones, Deputy 

CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Willie Lee Burns Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 53rd_ District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 27th 
day of November, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff’ in Cause 
Number 123,907, in which Corine 
Burns is Plaintiff and Willie Lee 
Burns is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 10th day of October, 


age 6) 


from | 


ving 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; plain- 
tiff alleges that she and the de- 
fendant separated on June 10, 1960, 
because of acts of cruelty; plain- 
tiff alleges that defendant com- 
menced a course of unkind, harsh 
and tyrannical treatment toward 
plaintiff shortly before their 
ration, and that defendant was 
guilty of excesses, cruel treatment 
and outrages toward plaintiff of 
such a nature as to render their 
further living together insu rt- 
able; Plaintiff alleges that six 
children were rn of this mar- 
riage; to-wit—Willie Lee, Jr., Age 
7 years, Jeanette, Age years, 
Rogers Lee, ag Betty 
Jean, age 2 years, Christine, age 2 
years, Clifton, age 10 Months, and 
plaintiff asks the Court for cus- 
tody of said minor children and 
asks the Court to oats the de- 
fendant to pay reasonabl 
amount of money ter maintenance 
of said minor children: plaintiff 
alleges that the community 
erty consists of a house at 1 
Perez St., Austin, Travis County, 
fear and plaintiff a ame the Court 
plaintift alleges ‘that has en- 
gaged the services of J. C. B. Oeh- 
ler, a practicing attorney, to rep- 
resent her, and plaintiff asks the 
court for the sum of $150.00 to pay 
said attorney; Plaintiff prays for 
custody of the aforementioned mi- 
nor children, that defendant be 
ordered to pay into the registry of 
the Court a reasonable amount of 
money for care and support of said 
aforementioned minor children, 
for the Court to award plaintiff 
the house located at 1801 Perez St., 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, and 
for the sum of $150.00 for attorney 
fees; and for divorce from defe 
ant 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
| within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 
| WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
| and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 
10th day of October, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


zg 





ar See 2 Texas. 
By A. E. NES, Deputy. 


| CITATION | BY PUBLICATION 
| THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Asa Martin Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the, 98th District 
| Court of Travis County, Texas, to’ 
be held at the courthouse of said 
hy in the City of Austin, Trav- 

unty, Texas, at or before 10 
|o'clock A. M. of the first ee ed 





WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 


children. 





| 


| 


Clerk of the District Courts, | Clerk of the District Courts of 


Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 13th 
day of October, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


All of which more fully 
from Plaintiff's Original 
on file in this office 
reference .is here made 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is 


within 90 days after date 
Clerk of the qo Courts, | issuance, it shall be returne 
Travis County, T served. 


By A. E. JONES, fES, Deputy. 


CITATION OF PUBLIC ATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Esther Turner, Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. Ks ged the llth 
day of 961, and answer 
the petition ry ‘lain in Cause 
Number A290, Jn which Clifford 
M. Turner is Plaintiff and Esther 
Turner is Defendant, filed in said 
Court on thy 24th day of October, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

ing an ction and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; plain- 
tiff alleges that defendant left 
plaintiff on or about January 27, 
1956, and that plaintiff has not 
heard from defendant since that 
date, and that such period of time 
constitutes abandonment of over 
three years; plaintiff alleges that 
no children were born of this mar- 
riage and that no community 
property was acquired; Plaintiff 
prays for judgment of divorce 
from defendant, and for such and 
other relief that the Court may 
seem justly entitled; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 





Clerk of the District 
Travis County, Texas 
Issued and given under 
and the seal of said Court 
in the City of Austin, this 

day of October, 1961 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the Distr 
Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. JONES, [ 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

In the name and by the 
ity of the State of Texas 

Notice is hereby given 
lows: 

TO: Earl Shelton, Stuart 
ton, Greer Shelton, Tom 
Willie K. Shelton, Cather 
ton, John E. Shelton, John 
ton III and Mrs. John E 
and the unknown owner 


heirs and legal represent 
the unknown heirs and leg 
sentatives of each o 
named and mentioned 5 
may be deceased; 
rate officers, trustees 
and stockholders of any 
above named or mention 
which may be corporat 
funct or otherwise, toget 
the successors, heirs and 
of such corporate office 
tees, receivers, and 

and any and all persons 
adverse claimants 
ing or claiming any leg 
able interest in or lien 
following described 
linquent to Plaintiff 
taxes, to-wit: All that 
tract or parcel of land 

| being situated in the 

| Travis, State of Teens kr 
| described as follows: .777 
}land out of the Southe 
of Lot 14, Evergreen 





H 
He 


er League, and being th 
described in the deed 
7, 1939, from Sallie 
to Earl Shelton records 
ume 665, page 544 


Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office “ 
in the City of Austin, this the 24th | Records of Travis « 
day of October, 1961. soe eae See Bowe" 

O. T. MARTIN. JR. | triangular piece 
Clerk of the District Court, | Harben Lock by 
Travis County, Texas | deed dated June 
in Volume 1822 





- geben oy Deed Records of 
CITATION OF PUBLICATION | Tex#s. 
Which said proper 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Otis Louis Piper, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 


quent to Plaintiff for t 
following amounts: $958 
sive of interest en 
costs, and there is 


| You are hereby commanded to | suit ddition to tt 

| n of 42 days) suit in addition 

a4 BP ey — hereof; |#Ppear before the 98th District | said interest, penalt 

that is to say, at or before, 10 Court of Travis County, Texas, to | thereon, allowed by law 

ock A. M. of Monday the 27th |be held at the courthouse of said including the da 

= of November, 1961, and answer | county in the City of Austin, | herein 

| the petition of plaintiff in Cause | Travis County, Texas, at or before! You are hereby , 

| Number 123,950, in which Annie | 10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon-| suit has been brought 

|Ruth Martin is Plaintiff and Asa | 48y after the expiration of 42 days | of Austin as Plaintiff 
from the date of issuance hereof; | above named persons 


Martin is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 12th day of October, 
| 1961, and the nature of which said 
| suit is as follows: 





| judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of | 
divorce dissolving 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; Plain- 
tiff alleges that defendant aban- 
doned plaintiff sometime in the 
month of May, 1952, and that such 
abandonment has continued for a 
period in excess of three years; 
plaintiff alleges that prior to 
abandonment, that plaintiff did 
nothing to bring about such action 
from defendant, and that she has 
not bited with def for 
a time in excess of seven years; 
plaintiff alleges that at time of 
abandonment, sHe was with child, 
and that there was a total of two 
children born of this marriage, 
to-wit; Ellen Cordelia Martin, age 
10 years, and Ernest Walter Mar- 
tin, age 8 years, and plaintiff asks 
— Court for Care and custody of 
minor children; Plaintiff 
~- for judgment of divorce 
from defendant, for care and cus- 
tody of the aforesaid minor chil- 
dren, and for other and further 
relief, general and special, in law 
and in equity, as she may be justly 
entitled to receive; 
‘All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Ortginal Petition 
on file in this office, and which 








Being an action and prayer tor | the petition of plaintiff in Cause 


| 


the bonds of Louis Piper is Defendant, filed in 





that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 18th 
| day of December, 1961, and answer 


| State of Texas and th 

| Travis as Defendants 
filed on the 7th day 
1961, in a ce 
of Austin vs 
for collection of the tax 
|property and that 1 
pending in the Distr 
Travis County, 53rd 

| trict, 


Number 123,280, in which Rosie 
Mae Piper is Plaintiff and Otis 


said Court on the 15th day of 
August, 1961, and the nature of | 
which said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for | suit is 123,558, that th 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and | all taxing units which 
against defendant for decree of di- | collect taxes on the pr 
vorce dissolving the bonds of mat- | inabove described 
rimony heretofore and now exist- ties to this suit are 
ing between said parties; Plaintiff; Plaintiff and al! 
alleges that she and defendant | units who may set 
lived together as husband and | claims seek recovery of de 
wife until 1954; plaintiff alleges | ad valorem taxes on tt 
that defendant was guilty of cruel | hereinabove described, ar 
treatment toward plaintiff of such | dition to the taxes all inte 
a nature as to render their fur-|alties, and costs allows 
ther living together insupportable; | thereon up to and 
plaintiff alleges that three chil-| day of judgment herein 
dren were born of this marriage, | establishment and fore 
to-wit: Ella Louise, age 11 years, | liens, if any, securing 
Milton Louis, age 9 years, and | of same, is provided by 
Grace Ann, age 7 years, and plain-| All parties to this s 
tiff asks the Court to award her | ing Plaintiffs, Defendants 
custody of said minor children |tervenors, shal! take 
and that the court enter an order /|claims not only for 
requiring the defendant to con-| which were delinquent 
tribute a reasonable amount of | property at the time of 
money each month for the support was filed but all taxes 
and education of said minor chil- delinquent thereon at 
dren; Plaintiff alleges that no | thereafter up to the 
community property was acquired; | 
Plaintiff prays for judgment of di- ties, and costs allow 
vorce from defendant, that the ‘thereon, may, upon reque 








and 


not 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTI) 


YepI 


ers of the property hereinafter « 
scribed or any interest ther 





and the 


owning 


subdivision out of the Isa 


id k | first 


and the file number 


the 


ment, including all interest 


cus-, for, be recovered herein without 
chil- | further citation of notice to any 
require parties herein, and all said parties 
asonable | shall take notice of and plead and 
the sup- answer to all claims and plead- 
i minor | ings now on file and which may 
hereafter be filed in said cause by 
all other parties herein, and all of 
those taxing units above named 
who may intervene herein and set 
up their respective tax claims 
against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to 
ts: appear and defend such suit on 
un-| the first Monday after the expira- 
tion of Forty two (42) days from 
219 SOUBNSS] JO ayep ay) 10378 pue 
of, the same being the 18th day of 
December A.D., 1961 (which is the 
return day for such citation), be- 
fore the Honorable District Court. 
53rd Judicial District of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse thereof, then and there 
to show cause why judgment shall 
not be rendered for such taxes, 
penalties, interests and costs, and 
condemning said property and or- 
dering foreclosure of the constitu- 
tional and statutory tax liens 
thereon for taxes due the Plain- 
tiff and the taxing units parties 
hereto, and those who may inter- 
vene herein, together with all in- 
terest, penalties and costs allowed 
=p.).|2¥ lew up to and inchuding the 
*“*"\ day of judgment herein, and all 
costs of this suit. 

Issued and given under my hand 
a and seal of said court in the City 
acongygs ne of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
this 30th day of October, A. D. 
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appears 
Petition 

which 
for 








Shelton 
ne Shel- 


E. Shel- 





961 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Court 

Travis County, Texas. 


CITATION OF PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

ro: C. (CHARLES) E. WEED 

he, and wife, VELMA C. WEED if 

ing, and if dead, the legal repre- 

sentatives of each of said named 

h | Defendants, and the unknown 

ssigMS heirs of each of said named De- 

fendants the legal representa- 

ves of the unknown heirs of each 

g f said named Defendants, if the 

unknown heirs of said named De- 

fendants are dead; the unknown 

heirs of the unknown heirs of said 

Defendants, if the unknown heirs 

f the unknown heirs of said 

named Defendants are dead; De- 

lants, in the hereinafter styled 

and numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are hereby 

mmanded to appear before the 

é 3rd District Court of Travis Coun- 

ghts ty, Texas, to be held at the court- 

K- | house of sald county in the City of 

Austin, Travis County, Texas, at 

before 10 o'clock A.M. of the 

Monday after the expiration 

f 42 days from the date of issu- 

ce hereof; that is to say, at or 

10 o'clock A.M. of Monday 

he 18th day of Deeember, 1961, 

nd answer the petition of Plain- 

Number 123,801, in 


ERBERT J. KONZE, ET UX 
wife ALMA KONZE are Plain- 














efore 





in Cause 






the hereinabove named De- 
I nts are Defendants, filed in 
said Court on the 3rd day of Oc- 
ber, 1961, and the nature of 
said suit as follows: 

an action and prayer for 








Ping 
idgment for Plaintiff and against 
fendant for title to and posses- 
of the following described 
of land, to-wit: 
\ part of Lots Nos. Two (2) and 
hree (3) of the partition of the 
Morris 4.42 acre tract of 
out of the Henry P. Hill 
in Travis County, Texas, 
own by a partition deed 
and map which is recorded in 
ok 197, pp. 425-428, Travis 
yunty Deed Records; 
intiffs allege that on the 
day of November, 1 ; they 
and still are, the owners in 
fee simple of said lands; and that 
said date Defendants entered 
i dispossessed Plaintiffs from 
ch premises, and withholds from 












nd 
League 


as st 


were 


e possession thereof, to which 
possession they were and are 
entitled. Plaintiffs allege 


they are entitled to damages 
the rental value of said prem- 
n the sum of 00. 
Plaintiffs pray for relief, gen- 
ral or special, legal or equitable, 
which they might be entitled. 

aw All of which more fully appears 
K from Plaintiffs Original Petition 
i the file in this Office. 

this cation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
ssuance, it shall be returned un- 
servec 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
at Clerk of the District Court of 
xes Travis County, Texas. 
Issued and given under my hand 
iit and the seal of said Court at office 
e in the City of Austin, this the 30th 
of October, 1961. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
y a Travis County, Texas. 
there By O. T. Martin, Jr. 
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Trouble In Carla’s Wake 


(Continued from Page 1) 
hurricanes were covered, the judge 
said, “We'll probably take a pretty 
good look at: takin’ it out.” 


Industry Defense 

Last Friday, spokesmen for the 
Texas insurance industry upheld 
their performances under the 
stresses of the giant hurricane in 
testimony before the House gen- 
eral investigating committee in 
Austin. 

“The companies should be com- 
plimented instead of criticized,” 
said Earl Gammage of Houston, 
president of two companies. “I 
believe they've paid more than 
they had to pay legally, and given 
the policyholder the benefit of 
the doubt.” The serious, justified 
complaints are way less than one 
percent of the total claims.” 


Eight industry spokesmen de- 
fended the way claims have been 
handled, admitting some mistakes 
but stating the industry's record 
is good. Eugene T. Beckley of 
Dallas, senior vice president of 
Employers Casualty Co., said settl- 
ing claims was made more diffi- 
cult by unfair statements by a 
few poorly informed persons. 

Rep. Charles Ballman, Borger, 
indicated one of the committee's 
recommendations will be a law to 
require mortgage companies to 
furnish home buyers a complete 
copy of the insurance policies held 
on their property. Gammage said 
the exclusion of water damage in 
the policies “is not printed in fine 
print, but in large, black type.” 


Some Cases 

Union sources checked by the 
Observer are anything but satis- 
fied with the policies of the com- 
panies or the state. 

Hank Brown and Roy Evans, 
president and secretary-treasurer 
of the Texas AFL-CIO, earlier 


| 





issued a charge that policyholders | 


were being told they had to settle 
for 50 cents on the dollar or less 
and that some adjusters were go- 
ing around with bodyguards. 

There is a wide disparity of 
practice by the adjusters. In some 
cases, the offers are regarded as 
fair and prompt—even too gener- 
ous; in others, as inadequate but 
acceptable; in others, as insulting 
and outrageous. 

Al Grospiron, secretary-treasurer 
of Oil Chemical, and Atomic Work- 
ers’ local 4-449 in Texas City, says 
about two-thirds of his local’s 1400 
members suffered heavy losses 
when the high waters backed into 
the town along open ditches and 
flooded low areas. He says that on 
the average house, total losses are 
$2,000 to $4,500, while the aver- 
age offer in the area where there 
was high-water damage has been 
$300 net. (All coastal policies have 
a $100 deductible feature.) 

He tells of these cases: 

F. J. Nonus, his wife, and their 
five children lived in Texas City. 
When they came back to town 
after the hurricane they found 
the water had been four feet deep 
in their house; all their furniture 
and clothes were destroyed. The 
company refused to pay anything 
on their furniture and clothes and 
anything on damages to their 
home except those above the wa- 
ter line. 


R. E. Jackson, his wife, and two 
girls returned to their home to 
find a wall pushed out by expan- 
sion from flooring; they had had 
42 inches of water indoors. Though 
their estimated damage is $4,000, 
the company offered them $250. 

One oilworker has invested in 
five houses and rented out four 
of them. His total losses from the 
hurricane, Grospiron says, totaled 
about $15,000; total offers from 
adjusters barely exceeded $1,000. 

Grospiron said lack of uniform 





TEA Funds 


Defense 


(Continued from Page 6) ' 
second half begins at noon. We had | 
to be very careful, first for the 
ADA, and secondly for the teach- | 
ers, to determine just when their | 
day ends. These local boards have 
tremendous authority.” 

Q.—What about holding 
teachers an hour late; 


is there | 


Schooling 


talked with one of the depart- 
mental consultants about the nu- 


clear threat. This consultant had 
emphasized the destructive powers 
of the new bombs. The next ques- 
tion was based or information 
supplied by the TEA’s own civil 


the | defense experts. 


Q.—There are a great many dots 


statutory authority for doing | on your wall map showing strate- 


that? 

Browning: “From our point of 
view, this program on the part 
of the teachers is a voluntary set- | 
up.” 

Browning said Blassingame's 


staff passes on civil defense in| 


| gic targets. Paul Stimson of your 


Staff says that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff admit at least three- 
fourths of the bombers would get 
through to their targets, despite 
our best defense efforts. That 
means three-fourths of the towns 


formation to a group selected by ; and cities marked with a red dot 
the superintendent of schools (all | would be hit? 


members of the group are in edu- 


| Browning: “I would think so 


cation one way or another), and | myself.” 


this group in turn becomes asl 
structors. They are paid $5 an 
hour from the federal budget. 
The training consists largely of 


Q.—One of the standard 20-meg~ 
aton bombs would be seven times 
more powerful than all the bombs 
that were dropped on Germany 


watching a series of television | jn World War IL. It would be 1,000 


shows. 

Browning: “But we won't pay | 
a school if the instructor teaches 
civil defense during the regular 
school hours established by the 
board. They're already being paid 
once, aren't they?” 

Q.—But that ruling could be 
sidestepped simply by cutting the 
school day, couldn't it? 

Browning: “Some boards, by of- 
ficial board action, have estab- 
lished a shorter day, for a few 
days, to carry out this program, 
and I don't see anything wrong 
with it.” 


Of What Value? 


What value do the men who run 
the program see in it? The Ob- 
server had, on another occasion, 
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| times more powerful than the 


atomic bomb that caused 100,000 
casualties in Hiroshima. To what 
extent can your teacher-training 
civil defense program cope with 
a threat of this scope? 


Browning: “It makes me think 
of what somebody said to me a 
few months ago. Why shelters? 
If we get hit here in Austin, say, 
and all our friends wiped out, why 
would we want to survive? That 
sounds fatalistic. (A pause.) If one 
of the bombs were to hit a town 
smack-dab, I don’t think this 
course or any other course would 
do any good.” 

He said the program could do 
some good by awakening a com- 
munity to the threat. He said most 
of the planning would have to be 
done by the community anyway. 

B.S. 





treatment is a prevalent com- 
plaint. He knows of a person in 
one town who was given three or 
four times his actual loss, but in 
other cases the offers are ridicu- 
lously low. “The insurance policy 
does not come into play,” he says. 
“They don’t get out the policy 
and check it with a fellow. They 
may know—but the fella can’t tell 
it from the way they act. You buy 
something for uniform settlement; 
you wind up with mass discrimina- 
tion. The policy may have a pro- 
vision for living expenses—they 
don't mention it.” 

In other cases, he said, adjust- 
ers are reported to be “insulting,” 
while some companies have re- 
fused to send adjusters to look at 
damages in some areas, explaining 
that all the damage therearound 
was caused solely by high water. 

A Freeport oilworker obtained 
a contractor's estimate of hurri- 
cane damage to his home of $7,834, 
but, he says, the adjuster, first 
apologizing to him for making 
such an offer, said that he would 
recommend a check for $800. 

The same oilworker’s neighbor 
was told by the adjuster that his 
damages totaled $4,000 but was 
given a check for $500. 

John Crossland, secretary-treas- 
urer of Houston OCAW local 4-367, 
reported only two complaints out 
of 30 or 40 cases of loss. In both 
of these, adjusters tried to get 
policyholders to accept repairs 
made by persons selected by the 
adjusters, he said. 

Ivan Hollier, secretary-treasurer 
of Port Arthur OCAW local 23, 
said about 200 of his 6,600 mem- 
bers suffered hurricane losses. The 
average loss was $4,500, the aver- 
age offer about $500, Hollier says. 
The president of the local, Frank 
Arnaud, figures his losses at $5,000 
but was offered about a tenth of 
that. So was Kenneth Lewis, chair- 
man of the Texaco Workmen’s 
Committee, whose losses also ap- 
proached $5,000, Hollier says. 

“These adjusters are pretty well 
tellin’ 'em,” he says. “They did it 
real easy like. Of course, our argu- 
ment was that if there hadn't been 
a hurricane, there wouldn't a been 
any water damage.” 


Stricken Brownwood 

The Brownwood subdivision 
Harris County, near Houston, was 
inundated by the hurricane’s tidal 
waters that backed up the San 
Jacinto River and the Houston 
ship channel, resulting in water 
levels 20 feet above normal. About 
95% of the homes in the upper- 
middle class addition, many of 
them belonging to workers at the 
Humble refinery in nearby Bay- 
town, were flooded. 


in 


Hulon Wilder, research worker 
for Humble, has been offered 
roughly 60% of his total losses, but 
has not yet decided whether to ac- 
cept. Offers to losers in the addi- 
tion have ranged from repair work 
to three roof gutters in a house 
that had four feet of water in it, 
all the way up to a full loss pay- 
ment, including all high water 
losses, for the half dozen or so 
homes insured by the Insurance 
Co. of North America. 

D. E. Coker, another Humble re- 
search employee, lost everything 
but his house slab, studs, and a 
roof. His sheet rock, cabinets, 
brick, and floors were gone. He 
has obtained two estimates of the 
total damage, $12,100 and $11,950, 
and the company has offered him 
$2,300. He says he asked them: 
“You think I'm nuts?” 

“I had a tree stuck in one of my 
bedrooms—jammed right into the 
window,” he said. The adjuster 
asked him if it was a tree from 
his yard. No, it was not, Coker 
said. He quoted the adjuster as 
then telling him, “‘Well, just 
never mind, it's insignificant—the 
water mark has got you.’” 

R. D. 


A Negro 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to the whites around here com- 
pared to the NAACP.” He paused 
and then smiled as though im- 
parting a secret. “But we still take 
up a collection for a ‘benevolent 
fund.’ We don’t have no trouble 
taking up that kind of collection.” 

Tims has worked in the foundry 
for 35 years. He started.as a 
broom pusher. “And today,” said 
Tims, “today—I am a broom push- 
er.” No advancement in 35 years? 
“No advancement.” Seniority 
means nothing to him; the union 
means little. When the ma- 
chinists’ local of the AFL-CIO or- 
ganized the plant, Tims, who was 
then painting, was told he would 
get painter’s pay. When he didn’t 
get it and asked for it, the local 
had him train two white men as 
painters and, when he was 
through, put him back on a broom. 
But he doesn’t push a broom all 
the time. Much of the time he runs 
a fork lift. Tims is rated a com- 
mon laborer and earns $1.66 an 





hour. White men who operate fork 
}lifts are called truck operators 
| end are paid a minimum of $2.20 
lan hour. 


Moral In Paycheck 

“Now the union officials are 
talking about pulling another 
strike. I asked one of them what 
I would get out of it and he said, 
‘Why, Inez, you’re going to bene- 
fit just like I will.’ I told him, 
okay, he’s been with the company 
15 years and I’ve been with it 35; 
if we benefit equally, let’s swap 
paychecks on payday. He didn’t 
like that idea. 

“They know how I feel. I went 
in to see the president, Mr. Walter 
Trout, he owns the company. I 
went in the other day and said to 
him, ‘I hope to see the day before 
I retire when a Negro has a job 
of importance in this company.’ 
He said, ‘Inez, why, your job is as 
important as any in this company.’ 
I told him the best way to meas- 
ure importance was in the pay- 
check.” 

Tims said he feels the day is 
not far off when the Negroes of 
the community will politely de- 
mand that the whites sit down 
with them and talk integration. 
“When this problem first came 
up, the whites said ‘Let’s work 
this out over the conference ta- 
ble. All right. We went along. 
But where’s the conference ta- 
ble? One of these days we're def- 
initely going to get an under- 
standing.” 

Until his death last year, Ernest 
Kirth was considered the most 
powerful man in Lufkin. It was 
commonly said that he ran the 
town. Tims described his power 
in this way: “If he said plant tur- 
nips here, okra wouldn’t grow.” 
Probably the most influential man 
now is Tims’ ultimate boss, Trout. 

“If we can get the leaders of 
this town to integrate anything, 
the job's done,” said Tims. “If 
Kirth had said, let’s do it, and 
let's do it without any trouble, it 
would have been done. You've got 
to sell these guys in the upper | 
class or it’s not going to work. 
If Governor Faubus had been sold, | 
there wouldn’t have been any 
trouble. In Louisiana, Jimmy Davis | 
wasn't sold, so there was trouble. 
In Georgia, the governor was 
ready. I could name you 20 people | 
in Lufkin, if they could be sold, 
the job would be done.” 

He thought that over a minute 
and added, “All the colored man 
can do is pick out the right kids 
to start the integrating. Get the 
prettiest ones. Girls are best.” 

He conceded “we've got some 
pretty tough people backing seg- 
regation here, but they’d knuckle 
under pretty soon if the top 20 
said to.” 

A grocery store owner talking 











with Tims the other day laid the 


Laborer 


Views East Texas 


blame on Northern trouble-makers 
and asked Tim if he didn’t agree 
that there wouldn’t be any trou- 
ble if the Northerners kept out of 
it. “I told him, yessir, there 
wouldn’t be any trouble because 
you got the gun and I only got a 
stick,” Tims related. “He laughed 
at that. They always laugh; we 
get along all right.” 

But are there dim signs of im- 
provement, he said. 


No Whistling, Nigger 

It used to be that Negroes rid- 
ing the train through Lufkin knew 
better than to open the windows 
if the train stopped in town. Tims 
could remember that. He himself 
had been stopped by a policeman 
and asked what he was doing, and 
when he said just looking around, 
the policeman said for him to get 
out of the downtown area. An- 
other Negro, whistling on the 
sidewalk downtown, was told by a 
policeman to quit it because “We 
don't allow niggers’ whistling 
downtown.” 


That attitude has vanished, al- 
though there still is no place in 
downtown Lufkin for a Negro to 
eat, except for those cafes that 
“have their backdoors open. 
Asked if he would eat in the 
kitchen, Tims laughed like it was 
a most preposterous question. “No, 
no, no. Me? No, I'd rather do 
without.” 

There used to be towns near 
Lufkin where Negroes weren't al- 
lowed at all, Tims recalled. Platt 
was one of them. But “all that's 
over. You can go anywhere now. 
That's all over.” 

And where will the final solu- 
tion to the race problem be found? 
In the white race’s truly getting 


” 


; to know the colored, the colored 


knowing the white. 

“You hear a white man say, ‘If 
all Negroes were like Jack, they’d 
be all right.’ Quicker we associate, 
quicker we'll learn we are all 
alike. 

“Man I work with grew up in 
a community where they didn't 
allow Negroes. If they saw a Ne- 
gro around, they took it for grant- 
ed he was stealing. Why? Because 
they didn’t know anything about 
Negroes. Now that man knows 
me. I could go to him anytime and 
borrow $100 from him; in the 
middle of the night, it wouldn’t 
matter. He'd fight for me. I know 
he would. He didn’t know Negroes 
before. But when you work side 
by side, you find out how much 
we've got in common.” 








SEYMOUR SOBEL 


ZONING ... 
For Your Protection 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


UTILITIES ... 
City-Wide Coverage 


BUS FARES... 
No More Increases! 


FREEWAY COMPLEXES. . 
Expanded 


PUBLIC PARKING ... 
Multi-Hour-Meter 


POLICE DEPARTMENT ... 
Higher Standards, Salaries 


SMALL BUSINESSES... 
Civic Aid 

FARMERS’ MARKET... 
Los Angeles Style 


PUBLIC FACILITIES . . 
Enlarged Museum, Li- 
brary, Park and Zoo 
Installations 

CITIZENS FOR SOBEL 
2321 Travis — Houston 


Phone JA 8-5890 














